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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pupsiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pustic Bur~piInes AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m. in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, the Honorable Pat McNamara, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senators McNamara and Neuberger. 

Also present : Senators Smith and Clark. 

Senator McNamara. The subcommittee will come to order. The 
subject of the hearings today is Senate bill 2883, to rescind congres- 
sional approval of the remodeling of the east front of the United 
States Capitol. 

(S. 2883 is as follows:) 


[S. 2888, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, to eliminate the requirement 
that the extension, reconstruction, and replacement of the central portion of the United 
States Capitol be in substantial accord with scheme B of the architectural plan of 
March 38, 1905 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the paragraph in the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Act, 1956, which is under the heading “Capitol Buildings 
and Grounds” and which begins with the words “Extension of the Capitol,” 
is amended by striking out “in substantial accord with scheme B of the archi- 
tectural plan submitted by a joint committee of Congress and reported to 
Congress on March 3, 1905 (House Document numbered 385, Fifty-eighth 
Congress), but with such modifications and additions.” 

Senator McNamara. As the Chair noted in announcing these hear- 
ings, this proposed legislation comes before us at a very late hour. 

Remodeling and extension of the Capitol Building already has 
been approved by Congress. Some $17 million already has been 
appropriated to initiate the work. The Commission for the Exten- 
sion of the Capitol suggests the contract award date is near. 

However, because of the extreme interest in this matter and be- 
cause many believe it has not had adequate public discussion, I think 
this subcommittee has a duty to conduct these hearings. 

In these opening remarks, I intend to briefly outline the history 
of the Capitol extension proposal. 

Before doing so, however, I would like to make this personal ob- 
servation. As an active member of the construction industry for 
many years, I helped build auto plants, factories, and office build- 
ings—including Detroit’s tallest structure, the 47-story Penobscot 
Building. 
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But never, in my wildest dreams, did I expect to become involved 
in the remodeling of the United States Capitol. 

The present form of the United States Capitol is the result of a 
series of successive additions over a long period of time, carried out 
under the direction of various Architects of the Capitol, each of 
whom added to and, to some extent, modified the work of his 
predecessor. 

The last important alteration in the design of the building was the 
construction of the north and south wings and the dome, which was 
carried out between 1851 and 1865 from designs by Thomas U. Walter 
who was Architect of the Capitol during this period. 

The extension of the central portion of the Capitol eastward, to 
complete the effect intended when the wings and dome were built, has 
been under consideration since 1863 and has been recommended by 
every Architect of the Capitol and every consulting architect who 
studied and reported upon the problem since that time. 

The dome, as planned and constructed, rests upon an octagonal base 
or skirting which overhangs the east wall approximately 15 feet 6 
inches, in such a way that it rests on a void space apparently without 
support. 

t was not intended that this condition should be a permanent one. 
The reports and sketches left by Mr. Walter show that he proposed 
as the next step to carry forward the wall and portico of the central 
portion to give the dome an adequate appearance of support. 

The advent of the Civil War interrupted the progress of the work 
at the Capitol so that this modification was never carried out. The 
building in its present state, therefore, represents an unfinished stage 
in the development of what was intended to be a complete and har- 
monious design and presents, in this overhang of the dome over the 
wall below, what the various Architects of the Capitol and the con- 
sulting architects have considered a serious architectural defect. 

Mr. Walter in his annual report of November 1, 1863, stated: 


The eastern portion of the old building will certainly be taken down at no 
very distant day, and the front be extended eastward. 


In his annual report of November 1, 1864, Mr. Walter stated: 


Now that the new dome and the wings of the Capitol are approaching com- 
pletion, it must be apparent to everyone that the extension of the center build- 
ing, on the east, to the line of the new wings, become an architectural necessity. 


Mr. Walter’s successor, Edward Clark, in his report of November 
1, 1865, commented : 


I respectfully call attention to the necessity of extending the central building 
and portico out to the line of the porticos of the wings. This is imperatively 
demanded, in order to give prominence to the central portion, which should be 
the superior one of the three; whereas at present, owing to its receding, and the 
encroachment of the dome upon it, it appears to be the inferior. Besides, the 
lower member of the dome overhangs the eastern wall of the building, giving the 
dome from some points of view an appearance of insecurity. 


Mr. Elliott Woods in a report of March 11, 1902, stated : 


For the extension of the east central portion of the Capitol, I submit designs 
made by the late Thomas U. Walter, the former Architect of the Capitol, who 
built the present north and south wings. The studies were made by Mr. Walter 
with due regard to bringing the Capitol Building to what he considered com- 
pletion * * * an extension which would harmonize with what already existed, 
which would give additional beauty to the splendid dome he had designed an@é 
erected, and which he hoped would some day grace a completed structure. 
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The Congress, in 1904, established a joint commission to investigate 
and report on the extension of the Capitol Building. The Commission 
appointed consulting architects to study the problem involved, who 
submitted a report to the Commission, which contained the following 
comments : 

It seems remarkable when considering the history of this building, that so 
beautiful and harmonious a design should have resulted from the successive 
additions made to the original building, the result of which is certainly a monu- 
ment to the skill of Mr. Walter. Whatever faults there may be in the design 
are distinctly the outcome of the limitations which were imposed upon the 
architect in adapting the new conditions to the building as it then existed. 

The dome had to be designed in proportion to the enlarged building, and yet 
Mr. Walter found himself compelled to place this larger dome upon the masonry 
foundations and walls of the smaller dome. Owing to the fact that the founda- 
tions were built on most unfavorable soil, he very naturally hesitated to add 
upon these walls any unnecessary masonry weight or to disturb in any way the 
existing masonry where it could be used and adapted to the new conditions. 

He felt very strongly, however, as we do, the defect that on the east front the 
dome does not appear to be supported; in fact it overhangs the wall of the 
building and seems to rest partly upon the portico. He was right in wishing 
to have this defect corrected. 

The Commission made its report to Congress on March 3, 1905, 
which is printed in House Document No. 385, 58th Congress, 3d ses- 
sion. Mr. Walter’s recommendation had been that the central portion 
be extended at least as far as the line of the wings. The consulting 
architects in their report to the Commission expressed the opinion 
that this amount of projection would be excessive and presented two 
alternate sketches referred to as schemes A and B, recommending the 
adoption of scheme A which provided the least amount of projection 
which would provide the desired appearance of support for the skirt- 
ing of the dome. 

Mr. David Lynn, former Architect of the Capitol, made further 
studies of the matter and proposed a plan which is a modification 
of scheme B previously proposed, considered to offer certain advan- 
tages from a practical and esthetic point of view, and satisfy some 
differences of opinion that existed. This plan was approved by the 
Commission. 

A bill, S. 1129, 74th Congress, to authorize this work, passed the 
Senate on April 9, 1935, but was never enacted into law. Another 
similar bill, S. 1170, 75th Congress, passed the Senate on March 23, 
1937, but was never enacted into law. The Senate and House com- 
mittees held hearings on these bills. 

The Lynn plan preserves without change the original design and 
detail of the central portion of the building, except for a slight modifi- 
cation in the width of the central portico and the steps leading théreto, 
which gives additional emphasis to the central entrances. It further 
provides for certain practical necessities which were felt to be of 
serious importance. These are provision of a cross corridor between 
the wings on a gallery floor, where there is at present no direct means 
of passage from one end of the building to the other, and provision of 
additional office space and reception rooms for Members of Congress. 

The portions of the building now built of sandstone would be refaced 
with white marble so the central portion will conform to the House 
and Senate wings. This proposed plan would extend the central 
portion about 40 feet eastward, whereas the Senate and House wings 
extend 55 feet beyond the present building. 
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The Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, included authorization 
for initiating the work and appropriated $5 million for work thereon. 
The Legislative Appropriation Act of 1957 included $12 million to 
continue the extension, reconstruction, and replacement of the central 
portion of the Capitol Building under the direction of the Commission 
for Extension of the United States Capitol. 

(The acts referred to above are as follows :) 


LEGISLATION GOVERNING EXTENSION OF THE CAPITOL PROJECT 
(Public Law 242, 84th Cong., as amended by Public Law 406, 84th Cong.) 


“Extension of the Capitol: The Architect of the Capitol is hereby authorized, 
under the direction of a Commission for Extension of the United States Capitol, 
to be composed of the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the minority leader of the Senate, the minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, and the Architect of the Capitol, to provide for the 
extension, reconstruction, and replacement of the central portion of the United 
States Capitol in substantial accordance with scheme B of the architectural 
plan submitted by a joint commission of Congress and reported to Congress on 
March 3, 1905 (House Document numbered 385, Fifty-eighth Congress), but with 
such modifications and additions, including provisions for restaurant facilities, 
and such other facilities in the Capitol Grounds, together with utilities, equip- 
ment, approaches, and other appurtenant or necessary items, as may be approved 
by said Commission, and for such purposes there is hereby appropriated $5,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended, and there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such additional sums as may be determined by said Commission to 
be required for the purposes hereof: Provided, That the Architect of the Capitol 
under the direction of said Commission and without regard to the provisions of 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is authorized to enter into 
contracts and to make such other expenditures, including expenditures for 
personal and other services, as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act and to obligate the additional sums herein authorized prior to the 
actual appropriation thereof.” 

The Legislative Appropriation Act of 1957, Public Law 624, 84th Congress, 
included $12 million to continue the extension, reconstruction, and replacement 
of the central portion of the United States Capitol under the direction of the 
Commission for Extension of the United States Capitol. Both of the appropria- 
tions were included by the House and retained in the bills by the Senate. 


Senator McNamara. I realize that, despite the lengthy history 
indicating that extension of the east front has been planned since 
1863, many would not now have the present structure touched. 

There is much to the argument that the long failure to fulfill these 
old plans is an accident of fate that has become part of America’s 
tradition—and that the uneven lines of the Capitol are as much a 
tradition as the crack in the Liberty Bell. 

_ Inany event, we hope today to hear arguments on both sides of this 
issue, , 

It is the Chair’s desire to complete the hearing today. It is hoped 
that statements will be reasonably short, but additional material may 
be introduced for inclusion in the record. 

Now the first witness we have is the introducer of the bill, Senator 
Smith of New Jersey. We will be glad to hear from Senator Smith 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALEXANDER SMITH, A SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman, I thank you, sir, and I am appear- 
ing here to make a brief statement for my colleagues who joined me 
on the bill. 
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I may say that I was asked to introduce the legislation that is be- 
fore you by request of the National Trust for the Preservation of 
Historic Buildings. They are very much concerned over this and I 
felt, after studying the matter, it should be done, because we ought 
to have a full hearing on this very important issue. 

This is our sté ,tement, and it is signed by Senators Case of New 
Jersey, my colleague, Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania, and 
Hubert H. Humphrey from Minnesota, and myself. 


JoInT STATEMENT OF SENATORS H. ALEXANDER SMITH, OF NEW JERSEY, 
Cuirrorp P. Case, or New Jersey, JosepH 8. CLARK, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AND Hupert H. Humpurey, or MinneEsora 


We are deeply appreciative of the prompt consideration that our 
colleagues, the distinguished Senator from New Mexico, Mr. Chavez, 
chairman of the Public Works Committee, and the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. McNamara, chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, have given to our request that a public hearing be held to con- 
sider S. 2883, which would eliminate the requirement that all re- 
construction or extension of the Capitol must be in accordance with 
scheme B of the architectural plan of March 3, 1905. 

It is our feeling that a great mistake has been made, albeit a mis- 
take for which we are all ‘partly responsible, in the authorization of 
the present plans a the extension of the east front of the Capitol. 
Realizing, after many eminent architects protested to us, the conse- 
quences of the mistake, we cannot in good conscience allow this mat- 
ter to go unchallenged. Our determination has been strengthened 
by the assurances of many first-rate architects that it is possible to 
satisfy the pressing needs for additional space without changing 
what many of us consider America’s most prized historical structure : 
the central portion of the east front of the Capitol. 

As laymen, we can appreciate the aesthetic beauty and historic 
significance of the present Capitol. But we are in no position to 
propose the manner in which any extension or reconstruction should 
be made in order to give Congress a working Capitol. We might 
add, however, that no one appreciates the necessity for new facilities 
and conveniences more than those of us who must work without 
them. Yet, it is shocking to realize that the present plans to provide 
these facilities and conveniences would result in the drastic alter- 
ation of the historic east facade. Is this drastic alteration neces- 
sary? Are we to believe that a functional Capitol can only be had 
at the price of the alteration of the original east front? 

There are no ready answers to our questions for the simple fact 
that as a matter of law no other alternative could be considered. 
That consulting architects be asked to do a job, but then be permitted 
to do only hi lf a job, seems strange to laymen. This probably ex- 
plains why it seems incredible to architects. For example, an edi- 
torial in that distinguished journal, Architectural Forum, com- 
mented that the unenviable position of the consulting architects 
was— 

* * * like doctors compelled to make a prescribed prescription. They are al- 


lowed to advise only how to work out solutions that include moving the east 
front. It’s the law. 


21997T—58——2 
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We do hope that this hearing at the minimum will provide an answer 
to the obvious and basic question : Why did the authorizing legislation 
include the proviso that any extension, reconstruction, or replacement 
of the United States Capitol be in substantial accord with scheme B 
of the architectural plan of March 3, 1905? 

When it is recalled that the 1905 architects’ report put forth scheme 
B reluctantly and with the expressed hope that “this alternative plan, 
scheme B, will not be favorably considered,” the feasibility of the 
present plans seem highly doubtful, even to laymen. 

It should be clear to all that our intention is not to obstruct the neces- 
sary provision of additional facilities for the Capitol. Nor is it our 
intention to follow the example of the present legislation indictating 
a particular design that must be followed. Rather it is our intention 
to strip off the straitjacket of scheme B so that the consulting architects 
would be free to accommodate the interests of utility and safety with 
the interests of aesthetics and history. 

Our proposed amendment is based on the commonsense view that an 
intelligent program for the development of our Capitol is impossible 
unless there is a free and fair consideration of all possible alternatives. 
That is all we ask. For that reason we sincerely hope that this sub- 
committee will urge that S. 2883 be adopted by the Senate in order 
that this consideration might be possible and with the hope that com- 
petent architects, if given the freedom, will be able to provide for the 
functional needs of a 1 working Congress without destroying the extra- 
ordinary beauty and tradition of the original United States C apitol. 

That is signed by H. Alexander Smith, Clifford P. Case, Joseph 
Clark, and Hubert H. Humphrey, all Senators. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is my statement. 

Senator McNamara. Senator, you mentioned some organization 
that initiated this opposition to the proposal and you called them 
what ? 

Senator Smrru. National Trust for the Preservation of Historic 
Sites in America. 

Mrs. Heten D. Buttock. Mr. Chairman, the name is National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Senator Smrrn. That is more correct than mine. The lady seems 
to know better than I do. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know who the officers are, the presi- 
dent, or anyone? 

Senator Smiru. I think Mr. Howland is the president of it. 

Mrs. Butxiock. Mr. Richard Howland is president, and the chair- 
man of our board of trustees is David E. Finley. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know how old this organization is? 

Mrs. Butxock. It is 11 years old. It was chartered by Congress in 
1949 as a nonprofit educational institution, but it had a predecessor 
organization chartered in the District. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. That completes your statement, 
Senator ? 

Senator Smirn. Yes. I appreciate being here, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to stay a few minutes, if I may. 

Senator McNamara. We are glad to have you. At this time we 
are going to ask the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Stewart, to give us 
his version of the problem. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, J. GEORGE 
STEWART, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES A. HENLOCK, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICER; JOHN F. HARBESON, CONSULTANT ARCHI- 
TECT; ROSCOE DeWITT; AND ALFRED E. POOR, ASSOCIATE 
ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 ap- 
pear before your committee in my position as Architect. of the Capitol 
only. I make this statement because I am also, by law, a member 
of the Commission for Extension of the United States Capitol. 

I am testifying in my role as Architect of the Capitol and my testi- 
mony should in no way be construed as reflecting the views of the 
Commission. 

I have prepared a report to the committee and have included in 
my report a comprehensive account of all facts pertinent to the Capitol 
extension project and would therefore like to be permitted to read 
my statement at this time. 

Senator McNamara. We would be glad to have you proceed in that 
manner. 

Mr. Stewart. My report is dated February 13, 1958, and addressed 
to the Honorable Dennis Chavez, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Public Works, and reads as follows: 

In compliance with your request that I submit to your committee a report 
containing such suggestions as I may deem proper touching the merits of S. 2883, 
S5th Congress, and the propriety of its passage, I submit the following report 
on S. 2883, “A bill to amend the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, to eliminate 


the requirement that the extension, reconstruction and replacement of the 
central portion of the United States Capitol be in substantial accord with 


P99 


scheme B of the architectural plan of March 8, 1905”. 


It is my recommendation that no change be made in the present 
legislation authorizing the extension of the Capitol project—Public 
Law 242, 84th Congress, as amended by Public Law 406, 84th 
Congress. 

CONTROL AND SCOPE OF PROJECT 


The present legislation governing the extension of the Capitol proj- 
ect provides that all work in connection with this project, including 
the preparation of plans and the letting of contracts, shall be per- 
formed under the direction of a Commission to be composed of the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the minority leader of the Senate, the minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, and the Architect of the Capitol. 

The present legislation provides for the extension, reconstruction 
and replacement of the central portion of the Capitol in substantial 
accordance with scheme B of the architectural plan reported to Con- 
gress, March 3, 1905, in House Document 385, 58th Congress. This 
plan provides that that part of the east central front of the Capitol, 
constructed of sandstone and located between the Senate and House 
wings, be extended eastward 32 feet 6 inches, and that the extended 
section be constructed of marble; also, that that part of the west cen- 
tral front of the Capitol, similarly constructed and located, be re- 
faced with marble. 

The present legislation, however, authorizes the Commission to 
effect modifications of the 1905 plan, so long as the substance of that 
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plan is followed, and also authorizes the Commission to effect addi- 
tions to that plan. 

The present legislation further authorizes the construction of such 
facilities in the Capitol Grounds and such approaches, appurtenant 
or other necessary items as the Commission may approve. ‘The hear- 
ings before the Senate and House Appropriations Committees show 
that this authorization was included to cover such items as under- 
ground garages, security vaults, underground transportation systems, 
and other improvements in the Capitol Grounds. 

To date, a total of $17 million has been appropriated for the proj- 
ect and, under the provisions of the Authorization Act, such addi- 
tional amounts as may be necessary are authorized to be appropriated. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


Opponents to the plan to extend the east central front of the Capitol 
and to construct the extended section in marble have indicated that 
such extension is being carried into effect without adequate consid- 
eration by the Congress. 

The facts of record do not bear out this contention. 

The House of Representatives, in 1903, considered and passed 
legislation authorizing the extension of the east central front of the 
Capitol and provided an initial appropriation to start such work. 
The item at that time was not, however, approved by the Senate. 

The United States Senate has twice considered and passed bills au- 
thorizing the extension of the east central front of the Capitol, in 
addition to the legislative action taken in 1955. One of those bills 
was passed in 1935 and the other in 1937, following hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at that time. The committee, in 1937, not only had the benefit of the 
hearings which it had held in 1935 and the 3-days’ hearings which 
it held in 1937, but also of 9 days’ hearings held on such proposed 
legislation by the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
in 1935. Proponents and opponents of the legislation were given 
full and free opportunity to testify on these occasions and their testi- 
money is a matter of record in the printed hearings of those commit- 
tees for such years. 

Although neither the 1935 nor the 1937 bill was reported out by 
the House committee, the action taken by the Senate is significant. 

In 1935, the Senate authorization bill was reported out unanimously 
by the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and was 
considered and passed on the Consent Calendar, when the objection 
of a single Senator would, in that case, have prevented its considera- 
tion and passage. 

In 1937, after being favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, the Senate authorization bill was 
considered under regular order of the Senate and was passed im- 
mediately following a quorum call to which 82 Senators responded. 
When this bill was considered and approved, two present Members 
of the Senate, Senator Chavez, the present chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, and Senator Green, were members of 
the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The present authorization for the Extension project is contained in 
the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended by Public Law 
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406, 84th Congress—the amendment being in the nature of correction 
of technical defects. This authorization together with an initial 
appropriation, was included in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, by the House Committee on Appropriations, following consider- 
ation of the item by that committee, and was retained in the bill upon 
recommendation of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, follow- 
ing consideration of the item by that committee. Before action was 
taken on this item by the House and Senate committees, these com- 
mittees were furnished copies of the 1935 and 1937 printed Senate 
and House hearings on the extension of the Capitol and a résumé of 
previous action taken by the Senate and House committees and by 
the Senate, iteslf. 

The 1935 and 1937 printed hearings covered a complete exposition 
of all possible arguments, pro and con, relating to the extension. ‘The 
validity of those arguments, whether they be pro or be con, does not 
change with the years. 

The facts which I have just presented certainly render untenable 
any charges that the extension of the Capitol is a matter that has 
not received due consideration on the part of the Senate and the 
House. 

PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


Just what has been the intention of the Congress in its introduc- 
tion and consideration of these bills and passage of the present legis- 
lation? I think the intent is obvious. 

Correction of the architectural defect caused by the overhang of the 
dome over the east portico. 

Reconstruction of the central portion in marble in order to provide 
a durable material for the exterior of this part of the building, in 
replacement of the deteriorated sandstone exterior. 

Provision of much-needed additional space in the Capitol for the 
Congress, its officers and employees, and functions required to be car- 
ried on in this building. 

In every previous hearing, there have been those who were opposed 
to the passage of the bill then in question. Their opposition centered 
around what its opponents have characterized as “desecration,” and 
more recently as “vandalism.” It was their desire that no stone be 
touched, no wall be moved, and that painting be continued down the 
long stretch of the centuries. Sentimental attachment to the old work 
was their one motivating force, without regard to other factors which 
must necessarily be considered and which the Congress has considered. 
It is fair to state that those Members of the Senate and of the House, 
who have voted to approve the proposed work would yield to no one 
in their devotion to this grand old building. 

I feel I should review in this report the intentions cited above, 
weigh the objections, and attempt to reach some conclusions. 


EXTENSION OF THE EAST FRONT 


Opponents of the plan to extend the east central front of the Capitol 
have, as stated, referred to such extension as desecration and vandal- 
ism, but almost without exception have frankly admitted the existence 
of the architectural defect which the Congress is attempting to cor- 
rect. 
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The need, architecturally, for this extension of the east front dates 
back to the addition of the House and Senate wings and the con- 
struction of the present great dome. As soon as the wings were com- 
pleted, and probably as soon as they were designed, it was obvious that 
the existing low wooden dome designed by Charles Bulfinch was en- 
tirely inadequate to dominate the greatly extended mass of the Capitol 
Building; and because the east wall behind the portico was also the 
wall of the rotunda, it was equally obvious that a dome of proper size 
and proportion would extend beyond the rotunda wall and hang out 
over the portico. What actually is the case is that the lower columns 
of the dome are bracketed out from the rotunda wall so that both the 
columns and the octagonal skirt below them appear to rest entirely on 
the roof of the pediment over the portico. No other support is visi- 
ble. This does violence to the one universally accepted tenet of good 
classic architecture—that is, that adequate and proper support for 
every load should be apparent. When viewed from any angle, ex- 
cept “straight on,” not only can this lack of apparent support be 
readily seen, but the mass of skirt and dome seem to overpower the 
portico and detract from its beauty. Conversely, the simple portico 
crushed against the great mass of the dome detracts from the dome’s 
magnificence. 

This may seem to be a technical matter. Those who have opposed 
its correction for the sake of preserving a sort of architectural status 
quo have called the proponents of the correction “purists,” which is 
not necessarily a bad charge. For architecturally, it is a matter of real 
importance and has always been so considered by those who both know 
good architecture and are anxious that the Capitol Building of the 
United States be without correctible defect. It was one of great im- 
portance to Thomas U. Walter, the designer of the wings and the dome, 
for he not only urged the extension of the east front as soon as recovery 
from the Civil War would permit but also made sketch plans for such 
extension before his departure from office. The need for this exten- 
sion has, as previously brought out, been felt by the Congress, and its 
position in the matter has been supported by all architects identified 
with the Capitol since Walter’s time, including Robert Mills, the 
architect of the Washington Monument, and the Treasury Building. 

In 1904, Carrere and Hastings, who designed the original Senate 
and House Office Buildings, were engaged to make studies and prepare 
plans for the proposed extension of the east central front of the Capitol 
under the direction of a Joint Commission of Congress. They sub- 
mitted two schemes—one scheme A, which provided for extending 
the east central fronteastward 12 feet 10 inches, and the other scheme 
B, which provided for an extension of 32 feet 6 inches, as an alternate, 
if the needs of Congress for additional accommodations required the 
greater extension. They expressed their decided preference for scheme 
A, but in a letter to the Joint Commission, September 23, 1904, they 
stated : : 

If your Commission decides that more room must be provided we would 
submit scheme B. This in our opinion is the plan which least changes the 
artistic character of the building at the same time giving a large number of 
committee rooms; it would affect the appearance of the building very slightly 
and make an excellent second best plan and we would advise the selection of 
this plan in case you require the rooms. 

Their proposed schemes are contained in House Report 385, 58th 
Congress, cited in the present legislation authorizing the extension of 
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the Capitol project. A model, prepared at that time, showing a pro- 
posed extension substantially in accordance with scheme B has been 
on exhibit in the crypt of the Capitol for a number of years. 

I might add at this point that when Carrere & Hastings were en- 

gaged, in 1904, by the Joint Congressional Commission, they were 
a ted to base their studies on Thomas U. Walter’s plan of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1865 for the extension of the east front, which provided for 
extension of the central portion to the line of the House and Senate 
wings. 

[ want to emphasize that Walter, the architect who designed the 
dome and wings is the original advocate of the éxtension of the east 
front. Extension of the east front has also been advocated by most 
of the architects who have done monumental work in Washington— 
Carrere and Hastings; Bacon; Cass Gilbert; McKim, Mead & White; 
Platt; Coolidge ; Pope: York and Sawyer; Zantzinger; Wyeth; Sulli- 
van; and ¢ ‘unningham. Totten, Hirons, Howells, Swartwout and 
Magonigle have also expressed their approval. A number of these 
architects appeared at the hearings in 1935 and 1937 in support of 
the extension. 

The works of these men include such monumental achievements as 
the Senate and House Office Buildings, the Archives Building, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, Con- 
stitution Hall, Red Cross Building, Department of Justice Building 
Freer Art Gallery, Supreme Court Building, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Panhellenic Tower, Liberty Memorial in Kansas City, McKin- 
ley National Memorial in Ohio, Philadelphia Mint, Maine Memorial, 
Missouri State Capitol, Museum of Fine Arts of Yale University, 
additions to the British Museum; also, the recent remodeling of the 
Senate and House Chambers. 

The National Commission of Fine Arts approved of the extension 
in 1919 and 1935, and its Chairman, Charles Moore, in the 1935 hearing, 
lent to it the weight of his 36 years of experience in the W ashington 
plan. 

On June 12, 1956, at a hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, on a request for a second appropriation of $12 million, 
Mr. Edmund Purves, executive director of the American Institute 
of Architects, appeared to state that the official position of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects was that of opposition to the proposed 
extension, but, under questioning, he disclosed that this position was 
in conflict with the position of the institute’s own committee on the 
National Capital and in conflict with his own personal sentiments. 

The foregoing evidence and the impressive record of the proponents 
of the project during the past century should be enough to refute the 
charge of vandalism which has been leveled at the Congress and to 
point up the fact that objections to the extension are solely | sentimental 
ones. These I will subsequently consider. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF CENTRAL PORTION IN MARBLE 


Opponents of the east-front extension have objected to replacing 
the existing sandstone front with marble. 

Thornton, the first Architect of the ¢ Capitol, whose design for the 
Capitol was adopted by President Washington, urged that marble 
be used for the exterior facings. He felt that only marble would be 
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satisfactory to give true definition to the moldings and carved orna- 
ments and to serve as a proper and durable dress for so monumental 
a building. In the absence of a domestic source for such material, 
he even advocated that it should be imported. In spite of his strong 
recommendation, the President, in the interest of economy, finally 
ordered the building to be built of Virginia sandstone. 

This sandstone, taken from the Aquia Creek Quarries in Virginia, 
is a soft friable material which is uneven in color and texture. The 
variations in color detract from the sharpness of the moldings and 
carved ornaments, and its soft friable quality has been the cause of 
progressive deterioration. It was heavily damaged by the fire set by 
the British in 1814 and very considerable repair and replacement were 
required. At this time, according to testimony in the 1935 hearing, 
Latrobe, who followed Thornton as Architect of the Capitol, rec- 
ommended that marble be used as a new covering for the Capitol. 

Shortly after the reconstruction of the Capitol was completed in 
1819, the entire structure was painted and les been a painted building 
ever since. Recent research of old records discloses that exterior 
painting was done in 1819, 1822, 1827, 1832 and 1849, and that this 
painting was done primarily for preservation of the stonework. This 
corrects previous statements that painting began in 1862 with the 
erection of the House and Senate wings. There have been some 
beneficial results of this painting—1, the color was improved so that 
the detail was clarified; and, 2, the rate of deterioration of the sand- 
stone was somewhat reduced. There has been, however, in spite of 
repeated paintings over the years, a positive and progressive deteriora- 
tion of the stone and a concurrent deterioration of the paint film. 
Many stones have had to be replaced, moldings and ornament have 
eroded, cornice stones and balustrade members have fallen out, and in 
one instance the parts of a capital are wired together. The paint film 
peels and the scaling paint frequently takes the surface of the stone 
with it, leaving unsightly blisters on the surface. An impartial 
observer is bound to judge the present appearance of the surface of 
the building to be far short of that rightfully expected of the Capitol 
of our great Nation. The ever-thickening paint more and more ob- 
secures the sharp detail of the original designs. Even now one cannot 
see the actual details of the work of Thornton, Latrobe, and Bulfinch. 
All one can see is paint. This matter of appearance is, however, 
secondary to the integrity of the structure and of its priceless detail. 
Unless it is faced, and its rich ornamentation faithfully reproduced, 
in a durable material, there will eventually be nothing left but a 
drawing in the files to bear witness to the art of Thornton, Latrobe, 
and Bulfinch. 

Mere refacing of the present east front, however, is not enough. 
Here a number of cracks extend the full height of the wall, from 
balustrade to footing, and extend completely through the masonry 
behind the sandstone facing. It is probable that if this facing were 
cut back and replaced with marble, the cracks would immediately 
recur in the new facing. The proper repair, therefore, involves par- 
tial reconstruction of the wall. As the several floors of the building 
are supported on masonry arches and vaults which bear upon and 
thrust against the exterior walls, their reconstruction is a major op- 
eration which would be difficult, costly, and disrupting. For it is 
very unlikely that the areas inside the walls could be continued in use 
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during the construction period. If a new exterior wall is constructed 
to the east and the present wall becomes an interior one, and is thus 
protected, it should endure for centuries. 

There are those who object to the replacement of any stone how- 
ever deteriorated. There are those who oppose replacement of de- 
teriorated sandstone with any material except sandstone. There are 
also those who, while objecting to any other change in the building, 
are willing to see a more durable material used as a replacement for 
deteriorated stones. These are the ones who feel that painting of the 
building must continue—and confront the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people with an everlasting undertaking. Decade after decade, 
century after century, down the vista of years beyond man’s imagina- 
tive vision, the painting continues. Whereas there are now 35 coats 
of paint, a hundred years from now there would be 60, in another 
century 85—a staggering prospect. Already peeling and cracking, 
already obscuring fine detail, the building would be a mass of pock- 
marks—and, of detail, there would only 5 a trace. Such treatment 
of a fine old building can only be called desecration. 

When Thomas U. Walter submitted his design for the enlargement 
of the Capitol, which resulted in erection of the Senate and House 
wings, he insisted on the use of a white marble for the exterior facing 
and suggested that refacing the old center part with marble was both 
practicable and desirable. 

In a letter to the Senate Committee on Public Buildings, dated No- 
vember 21, 1850, he stated : 

In the adoption of this, or any other plan for an enlargement of the Capitol, 
it is essential to the beauty and durability of the structure, that its exterior 
be composed, if possible, of an imperishable material. I would, therefore, 
strongly recommend that white marble be used for facing all the new work, 
and that the old work be painted to imitate it. 

I may venture further to suggest that it would by no means be impracticable 
to remove all the facing of the present building and substitute marble, without 
interfering at all with the stability of the structure. If, therefore, the work is 
commenced by facing the new part with marble, the day will no doubt come 
when we shall have a marble Capitol, upon which time can work but little 
change. 

The plans prepared by Carrere and Hastings in 1904 for the east- 
front extension provided for reconstruction of the central portion 
of the Capitol in marble. Without exception, the great architects 
who appeared at the 1935 hearings in favor of the east-front exten- 
sion expressed themselves as being in favor of the use of marble for 
the facing of the east-central portion of the building. 

From this record, it is evident that the decision to use marble to 
reserve the details of the present design in durable material has not 
een a hasty one, but is the result of mature deliberation by the Con- 

gress. The charge of vandalism on the part of the Congress is not 
substantiated and the objections raised to replacement of the old 
work in marble again boil down to the matter of sentiment. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SPACE 


One of the intentions of the Congress in the passage of the 1955 
act, as evidenced by its adoption of scheme B, was to secure additional 
space for carrying on its functions in the Capitol. The Capitol is a 
workshop—and the workshop of a growing Nation whose needs have 
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made more varied and complex the activities of the Congress, its Mem- 
bers, and employees. If these activities are not to be hampered at 
every turn and if committees and offices are to function efficiently 
and not be handicapped in their efforts to serve the people, the space 
in the Capitol must expand as the Nation expands and grows in 
population and in power. This is recognized by the Congress, but 
implementation of plans to meet these needs may possibly run afoul 
of some of those, outside of Congress, who would keep the building 
as it is, unchanged through the years. 

The Capitol is not a museum, even though many areas of it are now 
largely devoted to museum purposes. But insofar as it is a museum, 
it is a living one—the live seat of a great government—the activities 
of which give to the building its dynamic quality. Remove these 
activities and it becomes a relic. But if these activities are not to 
be removed, the building must be expanded; it must grow now and 
in the future, just as it has grown in the past. The action of the 
Congress, in taking steps to provide more space by the creation of 
new areas, is indicative of its vision. 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS TO THE CAPITOL 


The Capitol, as seen today, is the composite of many building proj- 
ects. Construction began in 1793 with the section north of the rotunda 
in accordance with plans prepared by Thornton, and it was at the 
southeast base of this section that George Washington laid the cor- 
nerstone. Then came the construction of the section south of the 
rotunda, now called the Statutary Hall section, which was also planned 
by Thornton. The two sections were joined by a wooden “breezeway” 
across the area now occupied by the rotunda. At this stage of devel- 
opment, the building was burned by the British and in the fire very 
considerable damage was done to the soft sandstone with which the 
building was faced. 

The rebuilding of the heavily damaged structure was entrusted to 
Latrobe, who took great liberties with the design of Thornton, who 
at the time was already incensed by the changes attempted by Hat- 
field and Hallet. Latrobe completely revised the plan of the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, discarding Thornton’s elliptical plan 
and constructing a semicircular one, around the perimeter of which 
was placed a row of marble columns, the first use of marble in the 
building. 

He changed the design of both the east and west central elements, 
providing a wider east portico than Thornton had designed and in- 
troducing the great flight of steps on the east and omitting them on 
the west. These changes made the east the important entrance, 
whereas the original concept was for the building to face west down 
the Mall. On the exterior there was much work done to repair the 
ravages of the fire of 1814 and part of this work was the removal 
of a very considerable amount of the stonework, parts of the cornice, 
and balustrade. In fact, there are now but a few stones which one 
can say with certainty were a part of the original work. 

Bulfinch followed Latrobe and carried out his designs for the 
east portico and steps and for the section west of the rotunda. He 
took considerable liberty with Latrobe’s details, however, and changed 
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the latter’s design for the west portico. Bulfinch designed the orig- 
inal dome and in his design departed entirely from that of Thornton. 

In 1849, a considerable amount of stone in the three lower courses 
were so eroded and deteriorated that they were replaced with granite. 

After the 1851 fire in the west area occupied by the Library of 
Congress, extensive repairs and alterations ensued. 

Between 1851 and 1865 the House and Senate wings were added 
and the low wooden dome of Bulfinch was replaced by the great cast- 
iron dome of Walter. 

In 1892, the contruction of the terraces was completed by Olm- 
stead and a marked change in the aspect of the Capitol from the 
west resulted. 

In 1897, the Library of Congress left its quarters in the west sec- 
tion of the building to occupy its own new building. The area was 
divided into offices and this effected a complete change in the plan 
and aspect of this historic area. 

After the gas explosion of 1898, the small domes over the Supreme 
Court Chamber and Statuary Hall were replaced with replicas of 
the early brick and wood originals. 

The original roof construction over the east and west porticoes 
and over the central portion of the building has been replaced with 
fireproof construction. The new roof over the central section was 
lowered several feet, changing the silhouettte, but in accord with 
Walter’s plan for the east front extension. 

In 1915, the original sandstone steps on the east central front were 
replaced with granite steps. pattie aad 

In 1949, the roofs over the Senate and House wings were in such 
a dangerous condition that they were replaced by fireproof roof con- 
struction. The huge skylights over the Chambers were eliminated. 
The large skylights over the west central section of the building have 
likewise been eliminated. These changes have changed the original 
roof lines and markedly altered the appearance of the building. 

In 1950, the Senate and House Chambers were completely re- 
modeled to meet the present-day requirements of the Congress, and in 
this work their interior designs were subjected to major changes and 
improvements. ‘Thus two historic rooms gave way to changes before 
the needs of Congress. 

Many other changes were made to the interior of the building when 
the needs of the Congress dictated. These include changes in the 
restaurant and kitchen location and facilities, the installation of 
central heating and then that of year-round air-conditioning, the 
introduction of, first gas and then electricity for lighting, and the 
installation of elevators for vertical transportation. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the Capitol has undergone 
almost constant change and, in the last analysis, the needs of the Con- 
gress and its offices and committees have brought about those changes. 
This is as it should be. In any event, there is ample evidence—the 
building itself is sufficient evidence—that the changes have been 
thoughtfully made by men in whom devotion to the building was in- 
stinctive. What is considered today should no more be characterized 
as vandalism or desecration than the thoughtful studied changes of 
the past. 
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EAST AND WEST EXTENSIONS 


There have been proposals that the extensions be to the west rather 
than to the east. Based on surveys that have been made, there is 
strong evidence that the ultimate needs of the Congress can be met 
only through extensions to both the east and the west, but the following 
considerations give emphasis to the need for proceeding first with 
work to the east. 

Among the items which were authorized by the present legislation 
are improvements to the restaurant facilities of both Houses; under- 
ground transportation systems, and an underground garage designed 
to rid the forecourt of the Capitol from its present sea of asphalt and 
row upon row of cars. The authorization also includes security vaults 
and other improvements to the Capitol Grounds. It further permits 
modifications and additions to scheme B. 

The present restaurant facilities are all located on the east side of 
the existing building; the dining rooms are on the first floor, and the 
kitchens are in the basement. Supplies to these kitchens and, in fact, 
all supplies to the building and all garbage and trash are now handled 
by sidewalk lifts in the east plaza. When and if an underground serv- 
ice approach is achieved, it will of necessity be on the east side. 

The logical—and the only practical—location for the underground 
garage is below the east plaza; in fact, below the present parking area. 
Logically, the entrance to it is from the east side of the building. 
This garage can be approached by underground tunnels from the 
north and south and, possibly, from the west, so that all vehicular 
traffic can be removed from the area in front of the building. The land- 
scape treatment, which now exists east of the present parking area, 
can then be extended up to the building itself. Elimination of cars 
and traffic from the forecourt of the Capitol and proper landscape 
treatment will give to the setting of the building the dignity which 
the building deserves. 

The east side is the nearest and most convenient to the House and 
Senate Office Buildings and it is on the east side that the tunnels con- 
necting the Capitol with these office buildings terminate. 

Very few utilities of a nature which would be difficult to move exist 
under the east plaza. Those which do exist are steam and water 
mains, the moving of which creates no great problem. There exists 
a book tunnel from the Library of Congress, but this needs only to 
be shortened to be continued in use, at least until such time as the 
underground development takes places. 

The east front urgently requires immediate attention, not only 
because the sandstone is badly cracked and deteriorated, but also be- 
cause the east front constitutes the main approach to the Capitol for 
both pedestrians and vehicles and, in its present condition, constitutes 
a hazard, due to the possibility of injury to persons or vehicles from 
any sandstone which may erode and fall. So extensive is the de- 
terioration of both stone and paint, the face which the building pre- 
sents to the 4 or 5 million persons who annually use it is an unhappy 
one. 

Any extensions to be made to the west front would require the 
demolition of a portion of the existing west terraces, as it would be 
impracticable, even though possible, to attempt an extension of the 
west front without first removing part of the terraces and then re- 
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constructing the central area. Changes to the electrical systems of 
the Capitol and conversion from direct to alternating current, now 
planned, must be accomplished before any move can be made to 
change the structure on the west; also, most of the large air-condi- 
tioning equipment would necessarily have to be relocated in space 
not yet found or determined, and complex service and delivery prob- 
lems would have to be resolved, provided a practical solution can be 
worked out, before extensions to the west front could be effected. 
Although extension of the west front would result in the acquisition 
of more space than on the east, the acquisition would be at a much 
greater cost. 

From the viewpoint of those concerned with sentiment and with the 
preservation of the Capitol intact, in its present state and condition, 
it must be remembered that extension of the west front also affects 
the work of our first three architects and, on such basis, would fall 
into the same category of “desecration” and “vandalism” as is alleged 
against the east front extension. Should it happen that the same hue 
and cry which has been raised over the extension of the east front 
should occur if the extension of the west front were attempted, the 
Congress would really be in a sorry plight for adequate space in 
which to do its work. 

Extension of the east front will certainly afford immediate and 
substantial relief to the overcrowded and space-shortage conditions 
that now exist in the Capitol. Although there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it, alone, will not meet the ultimate requirements of the 
Congress, it will alleviate conditions in this part of the building and 
provide much-needed additional office, committee, restaurant and stor- 
age space. No matter what else is done about the building, expansion 
on the east side fulfills a logical demand. _ It is believed that any at- 
tempt to solve space requirements, without extension of the east front, 
would fail to satisfactorily accomplish its objectives. 

The associate architects for the extension of the Capitol project, in 
collaboration with the Advisory Board of Consultants, have prepared 
preliminary plans and estimates of cost for the enlargement of the 
Capitol, which include the extension of the east front in substantial 
accordance with scheme B, but with the retention of the deep recesses 
now existing between the House and Senate Wings and the central 
portion—this recess not having been provided in the original scheme 
B; also, another scheme, identified as scheme C, which, in essence, 
is a comprehensive or master plan for the Capitol Building and 
Grounds. Scheme C is inclusive of scheme B and goes farther to in- 
clude not only a subsequent extension of the west front and enlarge- 
ment of the west terrace area, but also the underground garage, 
underground approaches and transportation systems and the devel- 
opment of the Capitol Grounds. 

The extension of the east front is the logical first step in this overall 
plan for the reasons which have been pointed out. No such logical 
first step could be taken on the west, as there would remain too many 
unresolved matters on the east. It is essential therefore that the 
east front be undertaken first. 


PLANS FOR EXTENSION 


The associate architects retained for the extension of the Capitol 
project are: Roscoe DeWitt and Fred L. Hardison, architects of 
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Dallas, Tex.; Alfred Easton Poor and Albert Homer Swanke, archi- 
tects of New York City; and Jesse M. Shelton, architect of Atlanta, 
Ga. They are all members of the American Institute of Architects, 
and two are fellows of the institute. Alan G. Stanford, engineer of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been retained with this group. 

A board of consultants retained for this project consists of John 
F. Harbeson, architect of Philadelphia, and Henry R. Shepley, archi- 
tect of Boston, and, until his death, July 7, 1957, the board also in- 
cluded Arthur Brown, Jr., architect of San Francisco, Calif.—all 
fellows of the American Institute of Architects. Advisory services 
for this project are also being furnished by Gilmore D. Clarke, con- 
sulting landscape architect and engineer. 

All were retained by the Architect of the Capitol at the direction of 
the Commission and were instructed by the Architect. of the Capitol, 
also at the direction of the Commission, to prepare preliminary plans 
and estimates of cost for the project in such a manner that the Com- 
mission would be in a position to approve the program in whole or in 
part. 

Last August I submitted to the Commission for the Extension of 
the United States Capitol a report on the preliminary plans and esti- 
mates of cost for this project, which embodied the recommendations 
of the associate architects and the consultants and my own approval 
of the plans and estimates. This report was presented to the eet 
by Senator Knowland and is contained in the.Congressional Record 
of August 30, 1957. I am prepared to furnish copies of my report 
to the committee, if you wish me to do so, together with letters from 
the consultants endorsing my report as a correct presentation of their 
views. 

As stated in my discussion of the east and west extension, it is pro- 
posed to proceed at this time with work under scheme B, as the first 
logical step of the master plan. 

Under scheme B, it is proposed to leave most of the existing east 
front sandstone undisturbed ; to let the old east sandstone walls remain 
as interior walls, wherever possible; and to make an exact replica of 
the present front in marble at a distance of 32 feet 6 inches beyond the 
present walls, but still well behind the front of the House and Senate 
wings. The details of the eastern central portion will be faithfully 
reproduced in marble for future generations to have and to hold. 

This work should be done now when architects are still alive who 
are sensitive to the meaning and substance of traditional architecture 
and while artisans still live who can transmit traditional design to 
enduring stone. That time is not long. 
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(The schematic plans for extension of the Capitol are as follows:) 
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Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Stewart, for your contribu- 
tion to the hearing. Despite your statement that you are appearing 
only in your capacity as Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Rayburn’s office 
called and advised the committee that you were to represent the 
Commission. 

Now, do you have anything further to add as a representative of 
the Commission ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Are we to assume that the Commission ap- 
proves this presentation you have brought to the committee? 

Mr. Srewart. It has never been submitted to the Commission. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Rayburn makes the statement that you 
are representing the Commission, so I think the Chair can do almost 
nothing else but assume this statement to be representative of the 
Commission as well as your own thinking. 

Mr. Srewart. I can only say that my report to your committee has 
not been considered by the members of the Commission. 

Senator McNamara. Are you in a position to express to the sub- 
committee the feeling of the Commission? Do they have unani- 
mous agreement on the proposition we are considering ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Let me answer you in this way, if I may: My report 
to the Commission was submitted to each member last August. On 
August 30, the last day of the first session of the 85th Congress, a 
meeting was held and three members attended. No action was form- 
ally taken other than the presentation of my report. 

Subsequent to the submission of my report, the members of the 
Commission, in October 1957, directed me to proceed with the prepa- 
ration of contract plans and specifications and with necessary work 
in connection with the dome and the electrical systems. 

Since then, we have had no formal Commission meeting, but I 
understand one is expected to occur very shortly. Any contacts, 
I have had, have been on an individual basis. The Chairman can 
speak for the Commission ; I can’t, I am just a member. 

Senator McNamara. Well, I am advised by the staff that his office 
called and advised the committee that you would speak for the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Srewart. I have not, personally, been so instructed. 

Senator McNamara. But you are not in a position to state that 
even the majority of the Commission approves your statement here 
today ? 

Mr. Stewart. All of the Commission members have had my report 
since last August, but in the absence of any formal action being taken 
by the Commission, I would hesitate to speak for them—other than 
to tell you of their action last October. The Chairman would be in 
a better position to make a statement than I would. 

Senator McNamara. Well, we are rather in a weak position here 
today when we have no spokesman for the Commission except as in- 
dicated by a telephone call saying that you would represent the Com- 
mission and you are not in a position to tell whether even a majority 
of the Commission approves your presentation, so I think it leaves 
the record rather weak in that regard. 

It would be much better if we could strengthen it some. 

Mr. Srewarr. If the Speaker has contacted the majority of the 
Commission on this—— 
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Senator McNamara. We have no evidence of that. 

Mr. Srewarrt. He is in a better position to speak on that point 
than lam. I am speaking as an individual. 

Senator McNamara. He isn’t here, and we have no evidence that 
he has contacted the other members of the Commission. 

Mr. Srewarr. I would assume that he has, if there is not some 
misunderstanding about his call, because this information comes to 
me as a complete surprise. 

Senator McNamara. Even if we go along with the assumption, we 
are still in a weak position as to the attitude of the Commission at 
this time. I think it is a pretty weak presentation from that stand- 
point and we might as well recognize it. 

Senator Smith, we have a copy of your bill here and it indicates 
opposition to scheme B. It doesn’t imply that that would mean ap- 
proval of a shorter extension, but was that the imtent, to approve 
scheme A ¢ 

Senator Smrru. No, we simply meant to remove the roadblock 
of scheme B, which appeared to be preventing the architects from 
really having a free hand to determine what should be done on the 
whole thing. It was sort of a block on the thing and as I under- 
stand it—being a layman in the matter—that is where the architects 
who have objected to this east-front extension feel that the consult- 
ing architects particularly were handicapped in their act because 
they had to follow this idea for extension of the east front proposed 
by scheme B. 

So the legislation which I was asked to introduce was simply to 
remove that roadblock on scheme B so there would be a free go-ahead 
in developing what is the best plan, considering all the circumstances. 

Now I say Pa there aré present those who can present the case 
much better than I can, and they are prepared to do so. As I say, 
I have come here as a matter of accommodation. I would rather have 
some of those representing the opposition state their views, if that 
might be possible, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. We are fortunate in having Senator Clark 
with us now. He came in belatedly, unfortunately, because I am sure 
he has a very great interest in this matter and we would be glad to 
hear from him, 

Senator Ciarkx. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. He is one of the sponsors of the legislation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, A SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Ciark. I regret very much and apologize for my lateness 
in getting here. I guess it has already been noted in the record that 
it has been snowing up north and even in the vicinity of Pennsylvania, 
and my airplane was over an hour late getting down here. 

I would like merely to express my complete agreement with the 
position taken by Senator Smith, who I assume has introduced for the 
record the joint statement on behalf of himself, Senator Case of New 
Jersey, Senator Humphrey, and me. 

Senator Smarn. That is correct. I did that at the opening of the 
hearing. 
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Senator Crarx. Thank you, sir. My point, Mr. Chairman, is very 
simply this: Obviously being an ex-lawyer and a present politician, I 
am not an esthetic expert nor do I purport to be able to arbitrate 
between architects. I will say, however, that most of us, I think, down 
here come in time to have a certain sense of history and I for one should 
hate to see an architectural monument which has existed for a very 
long time, well over a hundred years, changed in its appearance unless 
there is some compelling reason for doing so. This I feel particularly 
strongly in view of the many protests which I have personally received 
from architects from all over the country for whose judgment I have 
the highest regard. 

I should hate to be somewhat older than I am now and overhear a 
guide taking citizens around the Capitol and pointing out a change in 
the east front put through by the 85th Congress with the comment 
made “Isn’t it unsightly and how lovely it was before.” 

I appreciate the need for additional space as indeed must all Sena- 
tors who have had to work even as short a time as I have in the present 
cramped conditions over in the Capitol. And yet my architectural 
staff tells me the need for additional space can be taken care of quite 
adequately without disturbing the present appearances of the east 
front. 

I would like very much to see this bill which we have cosponsored 
adopted, so that we can take the curbed bit, so to speak, off the archi- 
tects who reluctantly agreed to plan B in 1905 and who, I think, now 
would be only too happy to have another “crack” at the problem as to 
how to give us additional space, without changing the east front. 

I appreciate that I (a) came into this thing as a neophyte and (0d) 
all of us are acting far too late. This step should have been taken 
a good while ago. And yet the substantial unanimity which I think 
I sense in the architectural profession leads me to feel that you and 
your subcommittee, Senator McNamara, ought to take an awfully 
careful look at this before we take the last final plunge over Niagara 
Falls, so to speak, and are not going to be able to go back. 

I hope very much you will give very careful consideration to the 
testimony which Senator Smith has mentioned, which will put it in 
far better terms than I as a layman can do, why it looks to us that 
this move was a serious mistake and we ought to stop it before it gets 
too far. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy in listening to me. 

Senator McNamara. Senator Neuberger, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, we would be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Neupercer. I have very little comment, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to submit for the record, with your permission, some let- 
ters and telegrams which I have received from leading architects 
and historians in my own State. 

All of these letters and telegrams, without exception, urge support 
of S. 2883 and oppose the plans to revise or alter drastically the 
facade and face of our Capitol Building. ; 

The significant thing, I believe, Mr. Chairman, about these com- 
munications is this fact: They come from people 3,000 miles away ; 
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they come from people who live just about as far from the United 
States Capitol Building as it is possible for people to live and be 
within the borders of the continental United States, and yet they feel 
a sense of pride in the Capitol Building; they have a possessive feel- 
ing about it; and they would be extremely disturbed to think that 
unnecessary alterations had been made in the appearance and beauty 
of a building which is so important to every single American, no 
matter where he lives, and it is for that reason that I ask if these five 
communications from representative architects and historians in my 
State may be included in the record. 

Senator McNamara. They will be included at this point without 
objection. 

(The communications mentioned above are as follows:) 

EUGENE, OreEG., February 13, 1958. 

Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 


United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge favorable action on Senate bill 2883 to stop proposed extension to east 
front of Capitol. 
M. D. Ross, 
Chairman, Preservation of Historic Building Committee, 
Southwestern Oregon Chapter, AIA. 





CuurcH, NEWBERRY, ROEHR & SCHUETTE, 
Portland, Oreg., February 11, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Recalling your understanding support some years 
ago when the writer called you about a proposed encroachment on our own Capi- 
tol Mall and knowing your sincere interest in the retaining of the natural beauty 
of roadsides and parks, I am writing to ask you to investigate the proposed east- 
front addition to our National Capitol. 

I enclose portion of the latest A. I. A. memo referring to this matter. The 
architects immediately concerned with this are men of high integrity and I am 
sure unselfish in their desire to preserve the beauty and historical significance of 
the Capitol. 

Yours very respectfully, 
FRANK ROEHR. 


[Memo No. 178 of American Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., January 27, 1958] 
CAPITOL EAST FRONT FIGHT 


The Committee on the Preservation of the National Capitol was formed 
recently by a group of architects, architectural historians, as well as other 
prominent citizens outside the profession, to rally public support for a last-ditch 
stand against the proposed extension of the east front of the Capitol. 

Julian Berla, of the Washington metropolitan chapter, is committee chairman 
and other AIA members serving with him include Ralph Walker, Lorimer Rich, 
William Dewey Foster, Carroll L. B. Meeks, Douglas Haskell, and Alexander 
S. Cochrane. 

Despite widespread opposition, plans for the east-front expansion appear to be 
going ahead. Berla’s committee believes the situation is critical and therefore 
urges all AIA chapters and members to take immediate action. 

Chairman Ear! H. Reed, of the institute’s committee on preservation of historic 
buildings, under whose purview the matter falls, joins in this call to action. 
By convention mandate, the institute’s policy is to oppose the destruction of the 
historic east front. 

Reed suggests that AIA members communicate with Representative Robert 
Jones, Democrat, of Alabama, and Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, of Michi- 
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gan, chairmen of the House and Senate Public Works Subcommittees, and urge 
early and favorable consideration of bills referred to their subcommittees which 
would revise existing legislation to permit a reconsideration of the whole Capitol 
expansion program. (See memo, August 26, September 9.) It is believed that 
the space requirements could be better filled—at far less cost—by leaving the 
east front alone and, instead, developing a proposed scheme for expansion on 
the west side of the building. 

The bills would permit investigation of such a program or any other means 
of achieving the desired additional space, are H. R. 9238, 9510, 9595, S. 2833, 
introduced by Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin; Schwengal, Republican, of Iowa; 
Widnall, Republican, of New Jersey, and Senators Smith and Case, Republicans, 
of New Jersey; Clark, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, and Humphrey, Democrat, 
of Minnesota. 

In addition to endorsing these bills, it is suggested that chapters and mem- 
bers make known immediately their opposition of the proposed extension to their 
own Congressmen and Senators and request friends outside the profession to 
do likewise. 

BILLBOARD CONTROL 


On the opening day of the session, Representative Robert Hale, Republican, of 
Maine, introduced a new bill which would provide Federal incentive payment to 
any States complying with certain roadside standards issued by the Secretary of 
Commerce. Last year, a similar bill sponsored by Senators Neuberger, Democrat, 
of Oregon, and Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee, to set up Federal standards for 
advertising on the Interstate Highway System, was killed by a close vote in a 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee, and no action whatever was taken in the 
House. 

In introducing a companion bill to the Hale proposal, Senator Bush, Repub- 
lican, of Connecticut, told the Senate, ‘“‘We face the unpleasant prospect of coast- 
to-coast billboard alleys defacing the landscape unless this Congress takes effec- 
tive action.” He described his bill as a proposal to assist the States rather than 
to coerce them and, if passed, ‘‘would make travel on the Interstate System a 
pleasure instead of a nightmare of neon bulbs and garish signs.” 





OREGON HISTORICAL Sociery, 
Portland 1, Oreg., February 7, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
l'nited States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: As you know, a hearing is scheduled February 17 before 
subcommittee, Senate Committee on Public Works, in reference to 8. 2883. 

Unfortunately, our statewide board will not hold a regular meeting until April. 
I know I can speak for the board in saying we are emphatically opposed to any 
legislation which would disturb the historic east front of our United States 
Capitol. The Architectural Forum, the New York Herald-Tribune, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and the great American Institute of Architects are very 
alarmed over the proposed changes. This matter has been fully discussed with 
the Society of Architectural Historians. They are very much opposed to altera- 
tions which would, I fear, completely change the impressive Thornton facade, 
approved by George Washington in 1793. 

We all know that Congress must have additional space for a variety of uses. 
including new restaurant facilities. I am sure these objectives can be obtained 
without having reference to scheme B which would extend the east portico 
32 feet and cause other extensive alterations. I am told even the architectural 
firm who prepared these original plans in 1905 (Carrere & Hastings), reluctantly 
submitted their alternative plan scheme B. 

I join with my professional colleagues all over the country and with the 
informed public, in urging your support of S. 2883. Because of your splendid, 
perceptive interest in every phase of our national history, I urge your favorable 
consideration of this bill with pride and confidence. 

To further inform you and gain support for this bill, I am taking the liberty 
of sending a copy of this letter to newspapers and institutions listed below. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS VAUGHAN, Director. 
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PorRTLAND, OrEG., February 8, 1958. 
Senate bill S. 2883 


Hon. RicHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: I should like to urge you to support this bill which will prevent the 
destruction of the historic east facade of the Capitol Building. 

There are many alternatives for providing additional space without destroy- 
ing this original facade which has been part of our heritage since its conception 
by William Thornton with the approval of our first President. 

Your support of this bill will be an immense service to the country, and greatly 
appreciated by all who cherish the relatively few great historic monuments 
possessed by our nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
GENE G. WESTBERG. 

Senator Neusercer. I want to say, Mr. Chairman that I subscribe 
thoroughly to your own statement that it seems to me we have had 
thus far a very inadequate opinion from the Commission itself. 

I would feel as a member of the committee serving under your chair- 
manship that we are certainly entitled to the formal views of the Com- 
mission which is charged with this responsibility before a subcommit- 
tee and a full committee acts on this legislation. 

With your permission, I would like to ask that the record contain a 
story from the Washington Post of Sunday, February 9, 1958 entitled 
“Joe Martin Opposes Proposals To Extend East Front of Capitol.” 
The story goes on to point out that Representative Martin is a member 
of the five-man Commission. Therefore, if this story in the Washing- 
ton Post is accurate—and I have no reason to believe it is inaccurate— 
we have before us the opinion of the Speaker of the House, Mr. Ray- 
burn, that he endorses the statement read this morning by Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Stewart is a member of the Commission; therefore, we have the 
statement of Mr. Stewart and the Speaker of the House that they favor 
its alteration. The story from the Washington Post says that Repre- 
sentative Martin opposes the alterations. The story also goes on to say, 
with respect to a meeting, that the last meeting that was held of the 
Commission, “Martin, Rayburn, and Stewart attended the August 
meeting. The two other members, Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
and Senate Majority Leader William F. Knowland, Republican, of 
California, were absent. It was announced after the meeting that the 
Commission had taken no action.” 

Therefore we would seem to be only without the opinions of Vice 
President Nixon and Senator Knowland, who are members of the 
Commission, and while I realize that they have many obligations to 
make speeches all over the country, would it not be within the preroga- 
tive of the subcommittee to ask them their views on this so we might 
have a full account of opinion and therefore could reach some conclu- 
sion and with your permission I will ask to have this story from the 
Washington Post made a part of the record. 

Senator McNamara. Without objection, it will be inserted at this 
point. 

(The newspaper story is as follows :) 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, February 9, 1958] 


JOE MARTIN Opposes PROPOSALS To EXTEND FRONT oF CAPITOL 


House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Republican, Mass.) said yester- 
day that he opposes the plan to extend the east front of the Capitol. 

Martin is a member of the five-man Commission for the Extension of the Capitol 
which has direction of the project. 
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The Massachusetts Republican also confirmed that the Commission has held no 
meetings since last August when Capitol Architect J. George Stewart presented 
a $111 million plan for altering both the east- and west-central sections of the 
building. 

Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn (Democrat, Tex.), chairman of the Com- 
mission, has annnounced that plans are going ahead on the east-front project 
and that when architectural drawings are complete, bids will be let. He said that 
nothing will be done to the west front that overlooks the Mall. 

Martin, Rayburn, and Stewart attended the August meeting. The two other 
members, Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Senate Minority Leader William 
Kk’. Knowland (Republican, Calif.), were absent. It was announced after the 
meeting that the Commission had taken no action. 

Bills are pending in both the House and Senate to block the east-front ex- 
tension authorized in the 1956 Legislative Appropriations Act. Hearings will 
be held February 17 before the Senate Public Buildings Subcommittee. 

The authorization resulted from a study made by the House Committee on 
Administration on ways to add restaurant space. 

The Appropriations Act authorized the Architect under the direction of the 
Commission “to provide for the extension, reconstruction, and replacement of the 
central portion” of the Capitol in accordance with plans going back to 1905 and 
with modifications and additions “as may be approved by the Commission.” 

Congress appropriated $5 million in the 1956 act and subsequently appropriated 
an additional $12 million. 


Senator McNamara. While we are inserting material, we have some 
communications here where requests have been made for insertion in 
the record and we will ask that they be inserted at this point. 

(The communications referred to are as follows :) 


MiaMI, Fua., February 7, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate, Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Greatly opposed to present proposed alteration of Capitol Building east front. 
Urge passage of H. R. 9238, 9510, 9595, S. 2833, which permits investigation of a 
proposed scheme for expansion of Capitol from the West side of the building. 

EpWIN T. REEpeER, Architect, ATA. 


MUSEUM OF New MEXICco, 
PALACE OF THE GOVERNORS, 
Santa Fe, February 11, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS F. CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: The hearing before the Committee on Public Works 
for the presentation of protests to the alteration of the east front of the Capitol, 
scheduled for February 17, has been brought to my attention. 

I wish to join Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., director of the Peale Museum, Baltimore, 
and the Committee To Preserve the National Capitol, in protesting the proposed 
plan for remodeling. The east front has been widely regarded as architecturally 
beautiful; it has attained historic stature, and I feel it should be preserved. I 
urge that other means of remodeling be explored before any alteration of the 
east front is begun. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WayYNE L. Mauzy, Director. 


Mr. Srewarr. May I try to clarify something as to the notice from 
the Speaker that you advise came in here this morning ? I have with 
me a copy of the directive, issued to me and signed by all five members 
of the Dasiiieitiaiod, including myself, October 28, 1957, which, in the 
second paragraph, states : 

Authority is granted the Architect of the Capitol to direct the Associated 


Architects & Engineers to proceed with the preparation of contract drawings and 
specifications. 


21997 38 o 
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Now that is signed, as I have stated, by all five members of the Com- 
mission, including the minority leader of the House, Mr. Martin, and, 
on the basis of that directive, I have probably been in error when I 
failed to indicate that there were some matters in which I might prop- 
erly represent the Commission. 

Senator McNamara. On the basis of this statement, then, are we to 
assume that you now represent the Commission, and your statement 
and this statement, tied together, indicate that authority ? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is correct with respect to actions taken by the 
Commission up to and including October 28, 1957. 

Senator McNamara. The record will so reflect. 

(The directive referred to is as follows :) 


COMMISSION FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1957. 
Mr. J. GEORGE STEW ART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 

DEAR Mr. STEWART: Pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 242, 4th Con- 
gress, as amended by Public Law 406, 84th Congress: 

1. Authority is granted the Architect of the Capitol to pay the Associated 
Architects & Engineers the amount of $312,500 for the preliminary plans and esti- 
mates of cost prepared by them for the extension of the Capitol project, pursuant 
to the provisions of article 2 (c) of contract, dated July 10, 1956, with Roscoe 
DeWitt, Fred L. Hardison, Alfred Easton Poor, Albert Homer Swanke, Jesse M. 
Shelton, and Alan G. Stanford. 

2. Authority is granted the Architect of the Capitol to direct the Associated 
Architects & Engineers to proceed with the preparation of contract drawings and 
specifications. 

Authority is also granted to proceed with the making of necessary repairs to 
the Capitol dome and for the replacement of lighting fixtures and wiring in the 
existing Capitol Building. 

3. The work, herein authorized, is to be performed within the amount of - 
alre: idy appropriated for the extension of the Capitol project. 


RICHARD NIXON, SAM RAYBURN, 
President of the Senate. Speaker of the House of Representa- 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, tives, Chairman. 
Vinority Leader of the Senate. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 


Winority Leader of the House of 
Representatives. 


J. GeorGE STEWART, Architect of the Capitol. 


Senator Crark. Could I ask, since you are putting in insertions, 
that you permit an article in the New York Sunday Times of February 
16, 1958, entitled “Capitol Remodeling Arouses Criticism,” by Ada 
Louise Huxtable, to appear in the record ? 

Senator McNamara. There being no objection, it will appear at this 
point in the record. 
~ (The newspaper article referred to is as follows:) 


[From New York Times, Sunday, February 16, 1958] 
CAPITOL REMODELING AROUSES CRITICISM 


Unless the American public awakens to its architectural heritage long enough 
to let its sentiments be known at tomorrow’s Senate hearings on bill S. 2883 to 
preserve the Capitol at Washington, one of the few remaining original portions— 
the historic east front—of a great national monument will be demolished. 

This destruction is stipulated as part of a law passed in 1955 (without public 
hearings) which provides for a much-needed congressional building program. 
Written into the law, so that no.part of the program can proceed without.it, is 
the mandatory demolition of the east front, the oldest, finest and best-known 
section of the National Capitol, in order to move the central facade forward for 
approximately 36 feet of additional space. A reproduction of the east front (a 
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polite word for imitation, and a poor substitute for authenticity, at best), will 
be constructed at the new building line, after the original has been destroyed. 

The purpose of this highly questionable procedure is to give Congress more 
room and facilities, an objective competent architects believe can be achieved 
in other, less spectacularly insensitive—and expensive—ways. The result of 
this deliberate desecration of a major architectural and historical landmark 
would be the provision of a restaurant or a few committee rooms—small recom- 
pense for the destrucfion of a national symbol. 

For the east front of the Capitol, designed by William Thornton in 1793, ap- 
proved by George Washington, constructed by Benjamin Latrobe and completed 
by Charles Bulfinch, not only represents the work of the best architects of the 
early Republic and one of the few existing examples of the period, but has also 
achieved a special place in the hearts and minds of the American people: it 
forms the impressive vista that traditionally greets visitors and statesmen; it 
is the familiar, beloved view that has become identified with the spirit and 
growth of a nation. The court made by the east front (with the projecting wings 
added in 1851-67 by Thomas U. Walter) and used for Presidential inaugurations, 
has provided a handsome setting for history. It would be ironic, indeed, if the 
east front should survive war, depression, disaster, changing taste and the 
meddling of misguided politicians—even the burning by the British in 1814—\to 
be destroyed by Congress itself, in 1958. 

Architecturally, the Capitol is of greater significance as a monument that has 
evolved with the years, reflecting the development of a nation and of national 
tastes, than as the masterpiece of one period or man. It is remarkably rich in 
the contributions of a series of important American designers. 


WHAT THE PLAN INVOLVES 


The present plan would destroy many of these contributions. By bringing 
the facade forward, the east court would be lost, and the more delicately scaled 
central section would be dwarfed by Walter's later, more massive wings, which 
were carefully designed to enframe rather than to eclipse the east front, empha- 
sizing it, and keeping it intact. 

If, for the sake of a relatively small increase in space (at the relatively high 
cost of $200 per cubic foot) all this will be sacrificed, it seems odd that the 
proposal should have reached this stage at all. The story of the handling of 
the legislation from 1955 to the present adds the indictment of undemocratic 
process to that of historic and artistic destruction. The provision for the mov- 
ing of the east front is a scheme that has been proposed and defeated in open 
hearings on several occasions since 1905, ‘This time it went through, quickly 
and silently, in closed sessions. 

When news of the law was brought to public attention, the politically appointed 
Architect of the Copitol, J. George Stewart (who, interestingly enough, is not 
an architect) bowed to popular opinion to the extent of setting up an advisory 
committee of three architects to study the problem. These men were actually 
limited to advising only as to how the now-mandatory remodeling of the e»st 
front could be carried out with the least possible damage to the Capitol. They 
made this clear in their report, stating that since the moving of the front had 
already been ordered by Congress, they were “concentrating on the problem 
of how best to accomplish the will of the Congress within the limitations im 
posed by the act in ways that would be least detrimental to the beauty and 
majesty of the east front.” Their conclusion: “The present beauty of the 
Capitol can be kept only by moving out the whole east front, wings and all, and 
not the central part alone.” 

CONFLICTING VIEWS 


Off the record (none felt the right to make a public statement) they took 
a pretty dim view of the whole project. Their recommendations, however, were 
held back while the Architect of the Capitol made his own report to Congress 
without mention of the extension of the wings that his consultants considered 
so essential to the scheme. When in response to persistent public inquiry, he 
did reveal the proposal of the report, it was suggested only as a future possibility. 

Architectural authorities have disapproved of the project from the start. 
The American Institute cf Architects has repeatedly and unanimously passed 
and reaffirmed resolutions against the remodeling of the east front, in 1939, 
1949, 1955, 1956, and 1957. The Society of Architectural Historians, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation and many historical associations have also 
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taken.a firm stand. Architectural services have been offered to make recom- 
mendations and prepare plans that would give Congress its necessary space 
with far less devastation and expense. It is doubtful, however, whether Congress 
has ever called for a proper architectural study. 

Since one of our fundamental freedoms seems to be freedom of taste (in 
the democratic tradition, the layman’s is equal to the expert’s), Congressmen 
are perhaps no less guilty than many of us in exercising pnqui alified expertise 
in matters of art. But in the consideration of national importance, when there 
are qualified professionals well equipped to deal with such problems, and our 
architectural heritage is involved, this procedure is open to question. 

Senator Crark. I understand that an excellent editorial from the 
New York Times will be presented by one of the other witnesses and 
I would like to call the attention of the subcommittee to that editorial. 

Senator Nevsercer. Might I ask Mr. Stewart a question, Mr. Chair- 
man, with your permission ? 

Senator McNamara. Surely. 

Senator Neveercer. Mr, Stewart, you presented this document from 
last October I believe which was signed by Re spresentative Martin 
among others. If this interview with Mr. Martin in the Washington 
Post of last Sunday is accurate, is it then your impression that he 
has in effect withdrawn from the permission which he granted with 
his signature last October and has he communicated to you any change 
in his views ? 

Mr. Srewart. No, sir. I have had no such advice and we are pro- 
ceeding with the preparation of contract drawings and specifications, 
as directed. 

Senator Nevpercer. Did you see the story in the Washington Post 
of February 9? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nreupercer. What is your impression of that as quoting 
Representative Martin ? 

Mr. Srewart. I can only speak with reference to action taken by the 
Commission, to date. Insofar as actually proceeding with the con- 
struction work is concerned, the Commission has taken no formal 
action, and until they do, I cannot advise further. 

Senator Nevsercer. Will further action be necessary by the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Srewarrt. Yes, sir, and there is to be a meeting very soon— 
in fact I believe this week. 

Senator Neusercer. And unless that meeting would authorize fur- 
ther procedures, then you cannot go ahead under the authorization 
granted last October ? 

Mr. Srewart. We cannot proceed with the construction work, ex- 
cept with respect to the repairs to the dome and the electrical work 
authorized. 

Senator Neupercer. But the matter that is in controversy before 
us, which Senator Clark and Senator Smith have discussed regarding 
the east front of the Capitol, that cannot proceed unless this meeting 
soon to take place of the Commission authorizes it ? 

Mr. Stewart. Until a majority of the Commission authorizes me 
to do so, I can neither award contracts nor start construction work 
for the east front extension. 

Senator Smaru. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word to try and clarify 
this. Naturally being very much concerned w ith this, I have consulted 
with the members of the Commission. What is said about Congress- 
man Martin in the paper apparently is true. He told me he did not 
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favor the extension of the central part of the east front. And he said 
he would say that when the committee met, but there has been no meet- 
ing. Mr. Nixon told me he did not know anything about this par- 
ticular issue, All he had agreed to was to make such repairs as might 
be necessary to prevent accidents happening and Senator Knowland 
said approximately the same thing to me, and they both said there 
had been no meeting of the Commission to discuss this big issue of the 
extension of the east front, the one we are discussing now. 

So I think it would be very important for us to get the views of all 
the members of the Commission on the issue that is before us. The 
only issue is this extension of the east front. There is no question 
about the wisdom and desirability, as far as I know, of putting in mar- 
ble where now you have sandstone or doing everything to protect the 
public from being injured by some deterioration, some falling stone. 

I just mention that because I really feel it is only fair to say I have 
consulted with those gentlemen and they told me they didn’t under- 
stand that there had ever been approval of the extension of the east 
front. 

Senator McNamara. I think the document previously submitted 
indicates that is the correct position, and Mr. Stewart so states. 

Senator CLrark. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of trying your patience, 
can I intervene for what I promise to be the last time? 

One of the members in the audience just handed me what purports 
to be a carbon copy of a letter to the Honorable Christian A. Herter 
from Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of the 14th District of Massachusetts, in 
which he says—it is a short letter and I would like to ask Mr. Stewart 
if he knows about it—‘“I note from the newspapers that Speaker 
Rayburn says he is going ahead with it and he does not need a meet- 
ing of the Commission to get authorization, as he already has same. 
Although I am a member of the Commission, I do not recall ever vot- 
ing for it, and I am not in favor of it at the present time.” 

Senator McNamara. What is the date of that letter? 

Senator Ciark. January 30, 1958. I wonder if Mr. Stewart is 
aware of that ? 

Mr. Stewart. I have no knowledge of that. 

Senator Crark. Now I can’t vouch for the authenticity of this 
carbon copy. I wonder if I could ask the person who gave me this 
what makes you think this is accurate ? And please identify yourself. 

Mr. Ricu. I am Lorimer Rich and I am an architect who will 
eventually appear in favor of this proposal, and I received that letter 
from a friend of mine, who is an intimate friend of the Herters. 

Senator Ciark. Whether, under those circumstances, you want to 
put it in the record or not, I leave to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McNamara. For what it is worth, it will be inserted in the 
record at this point without objection. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MINORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1958. 


Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
The Under Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Curis: I have your letter relative to the extension of the front of the 
Capitol. 
I note from the newspapers that Speaker Rayburn says he is going ahead 
with it and that he does not need any meeting of the Commission to get an 
authorization as he already has the same. 
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Although I am a member of the Commission, I do not recall ever voting for it; 
and I am not in favor of it at the present time. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Srewarr. Senator Clark, as I said a few minutes previously, 
I based my admission that I spoke for the Commission, within the 
limitations stated, on a directive signed on October 28. Mr. Martin’s 
name is on that directive and that authorized me to proceed with the 
preparation of contract plans and specifications. Beyond that, I 
know nothing. 

Senator Nev BERGER. Were minutes kept of the meeting in August 
of the Commission ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. It was very short; it was held the last day 
of the session. 

Senator Nevpercer. And there were three members present / 

Mr. STewarr. Speaker Rayburn, Mr. Martin, and myself. 

Senator Nevsercer. Senator Knowland and Vice President Nixon 
were not present ? 

Mr. Srewarr. The meeting was held several hours before final ad- 
journment of the Ist session of the 85th Congress. Vice President 
Nixon was out of town. At the direction of the Chairman, I took a 
copy of the report over to Senator Knowland who immediately pre- 
sented it to the Senate for printing in the body of the Congressional 
Record, just before leaving Washington by plane. The primary pur- 
pose was to present the report to the Commission and have it in their 
hands before adjournment. A copy was also given the Vice Presi- 
dent upon his return. 

Senator Neuserc. Would you say, in your opinion, analyzing the 
situation, that there had been any meeting of the Commission which 
explored and discussed and analyzed thoroughly this whole contro- 

versial and very important problem ? 

Mr. Stewart. In my report that I have submitted today, I have 
recited all the hearings that have been held. 

Senator Neuspercer. Were these hearings well-attended by the mem- 
bers of the Commission ? 

Mr. Stewarr. You mean our Commission ? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; the hearings I referred to were held prior to 
the creation of the present Commission. 

Senator Neusercer. That is what I am trying to get at, whether the 
five members of the Commission who are charged with this respon- 
sibility have explored thoroughly, in your opinion, this whole matter ? 

Mr. Srewart. Senator Neuberger, the way I look at it is the Com- 
mission is a creature of the Congress. The Congress took this action, 
upon recommendation of their Appropriations Committee, based on 
the studies made in the past. I do not believe the Commission con- 
sidered it within their province to hold hearings on the wisdom of 
the action taken by Congress. They had a directive from Congress 
and from that point they have passed directions down to me. 

Senator McNamara. I think the last page of your testimony indi- 

sated that you were prepared to furnish copies of your report to the 
committee, and you indicated that you would furnish letters from the 
consultants endorsing the report for the record. They will be in- 
serted at this point, when you furnish them to the reporter. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


NEw YorK, August 29, 1957. 
Re extension of the United States Capitol. 
Hon, J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GEORGE: It was kind of you to send me a copy of your report to the 
Commission for the extension of the United States Capitol. I have read it with 
great interest and satisfaction and I congratulate you upon a document that is 
clear, concise in consideration of the complicated problems set forth therein and 
in every way convincing. 

It seems to me that nothing has been omitted from the text to describe appro- 
priately the many complicated processes that led through the development stages 
to the subsequent completion of the preliminary plans and estimates of cost. As 
you so adequately point out in your report, the results have been successful up 
to this point because every individual, who had a part in this important enter- 
prise, worked harmoniously together as a part of a team. 

It was a pleasure to have been a member of that team and it is a privilege to 
look forward to continuing the task to the end that the Capitol, the most im- 
portant building in this country, may become a more handsome, and at the 
same time a more effective, instrument of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment than it is now. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gi~MoRE D. CLARKE. 


THE AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, 
EUROPEAN OFFICE, 
Paris (VIII), September 9, 1957. 
Hon. J. GEORGE STEWART, 
irchitect of the Capitol, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GEORGE: I have just read, with great interest, your report as Architect 
of the Capitol on the extension of the United States Capitol. It is heartening 
to realize that this great project will now be considered by those who have the 
responsibility for putting it underway. 

Your report is well arranged and should meet with the complete understand- 
ing of the Commission, who will have before them also the able drawings of 
Dewitt Poor and Shelton showing the changes that would result in the envelope 
of the Capitol. 

Believing, as I do so strongly, that criticism of the change in the east front 
will be stilled if the enframing relation of the wings to the central portion is 
maintained, I hope you will have the opportunity to discuss this with the others 
of your Commission so that they may consider it a logical next step. 

You have a well chosen team working with you, and I am sure they are appre- 
ciative of your complete understanding of the many facets of this important 
problem ; Iam happy to have been a member of your team. 

With my best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F.. HARBESON. 


ee 


SHEPLEY BULFINCH RICHARDSON AND ABBOTT, 
Boston, August 19, 1957. 
Hon. J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GEORGE: I received the copy of your report to the Commission for the 
extension of the Capitol and have read it with great interest. 

I think you have done an excellent job of exposition and reasoning which will 
be clear and convincing to the Commissioners. I like the careful and orderly way 
you lead your readers on step by step to a logical conclusion. I am in accord 
with what you say and think that you have treated the members of your team 
with entire fairness. 

The only specific comment I have is a matter of figures. I suggest you sep- 
arate the cost of the access tunnels and any loading platforms, etc., from the 
garage proper so that the latter will not appear to cost $20,000 per car. 
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I shall be in Europe for the next 5 weeks and trust everything will go well 
with you. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry SHEPLEY. 

Mr. Srewarr. Does that answer for you, Senator Neuberger, as to 
why there would not be any hearings held by our Commission ? 

Senator Neupercer. There is one matter I still don’t get. This is, 
this Commission consisting of five members as set up the Legislative 
Appropriations Act of 1956, has this Commission itself ever met with 
substantial or full attendance and discussed this matter at any length 
whatsoever ? 

Mr. Srewarr. At their first meeting they discussed the project, 
generally ; vested the Architect of the Capitol with certain authorities; 
and instructed him how they wished him to proceed. 

Senator Neusercer. When was that? 

Mr. Stewart. In March, 1956, after we were authorized to proceed 
with the project by Congress. 

Senator Nreupercer. And it was discussed at length by the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir; that is, the project generally. 

Senator Nevsercer. Were all the members present ? 

Mr. Stewart. All except the Vice President. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask Mr. Stewart at this point 
how much money is involved in the extension of the east front? 

Mr. Stewart. We estimate $10,100,000. 

Senator McNamara. That money has already been appropriated ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. And you are not in a position to say now that 
the 5-man Commission has authorized the expenditure of that portion 
of the $17 million appropriated. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. Stewart. They have authorized—which is rather significant— 
the preparation of the contract plans and specifications. 

Senator McNamara. I think the record is clear on that, that they 
have authorized the expenditure for the plans and specifications, but 
not authorized proceeding with the construction. 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Senator McNamara. That is what the record shows, and I just 
wanted to tie it down, that that was the exact condition. 

Now I think it would be of interest to many people for you to point 
out the shell of the dome—I assumed that it was made of some sort 
of terra cotta or some such substance, and I am advised now that it 
is not. 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir, it is cast iron. 

Senator McNamara. Sectional? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, it is all in sections. The dome was manufac- 
tured, moulded and erected in sections. Some of the sections were 
assembled out here on the east front of the Capitol. Erection was 
started in 1856. Five former presidents of the United States in 1860 
are said to have appealed to President Lincoln not to stop work on 
the dome, and construction did actually proceed in order to impress 
the crown heads of Europe that the new United States was a going 
concern and would not fall in spite of the war between the North 
and South. 
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It was completed around 1864 and as the record shows, the fabrica- 
tors of the cast iron dome were not paid until after the termination 
of the War Between the States. 

It weighs approximately 4,455 tons; it has, as determined by the 
Smithsonian Institution, an ose illation with the sun similar to what 
the sunflower has, of a maximum of around 4 inches from the main 
axis. The dome rotates with the sun as a result of heat expansion 
and undoubtedly over a period of years there has been some expan- 
sion of the various members. 

Since 1864, when it was completed, there has been a periodic inspec- 
tion of the dome in order to ascertain whether a nut had fallen out or 
maybe a bolt had become loose or further determine whether a twisted 
member required replacement. In 1956, we had a complete comprehen- 
sive examination of the dome itself made. We engaged Mr. Seely, 
one of the outstanding structural engineers of the country, to make 
this examination. It is as a result of this examination that we wish 
to start the dome repairs recommended at this time. 

We still have some further investigation to do. Different types of 
examination may be required, such as the visual type where the ex- 
posed surfaces can be examined by eye; the X-ray type, and the 
gamma or sonic methods. The latter two would require some studies 
and interpretations of plats after being made. It is evident there- 
fore that we will continue with our investigations further to make 
sure, especially with regards to the ribs, which are the backbone of 
the dome itself, that all parts are in good condition. 

Senator Neusercer. A question that interests me at this point, Mr. 
Stew: art: Do virtually all domes on public buildings oscillate to the 
proportion and extent that the Capitol dome does? 

Mr. Srewarr. I have never seen any comparative records, Senator 
Neuberger, and I don’t know how many cast iron domes there are of 
this size in the world. I doubt if there are any. Most domes are of 
marble. Some are of wood covered with copper, similar to the original 
dome of the Capitol. 

Senator Neupercer. I was just curious to know. Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. We have several] other people who have made 
requests to be heard. Without objection, we will proceed at this time 
to hear them. 

Mr. John Harbeson. We are glad to hear from you at this time, sir. 
We assume that you are representing Mr. Shepley, because we have 
a communication here indicating that you are so authorized. 

Mr. Harpeson. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. HARBESON, FAIA, REPRESENTING 
ADVISORY AND CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Harseson. You have heard Mr. Stewart’s report, so my re- 
marks can be brief. 1 would say first that the associate architects and 
consulting architects have read with Mr. Stewart this report he has 
given to you, and have suggested certain revisions which he has in- 
corporated and therefore we ‘have all approved it. 

When we started on our work we were told by him, as the Architect 
of the Capitol, that our inquiry was not to be limited in any way, 
that we could make investigation of all methods of meeting the re- 
quirements of Congress, which we did. 

21997—58——-6 
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We do not feel we have been hampered by the wording of the act. 
A thorough study of the needs of the Congress and of the offices i in the 
Capitol indicates that in order to function efficiently, they require ap- 
proximately 140,000 square feet additional, net space, that cannot be 
provided alone on the west side or the terraces. 

It is our opinion, our considered opinion, that there must be build- 
ing on both sides of the Capitol. 

We would further say that this is no longer the building in the 
center of the east front that Thornton and Bulfinch and Latrobe de- 
signed. In the first place they asked that it be of marble; the designs 
ot Thornton were for marble detail which cannot be properly executed 
in a friable sandstone and, furthermore, it has corroded so that the 
proportions are no longer there. 

Classical architecuture depends on the exact relation of the various 
parts to each other and to the whole. The building originally had 
that, but after 35 coats of paint and erosion of all of the members, it 
is no longer what was intended. What we have recommended is that 
this old architecture be completely rebuilt in strict accordance with 
the profiles of Thornton, Latrobe and Bulfinch—be rebuilt in marble. 
This course was followed in the New York City Hall, a building of 
comparable age, designed by Mangin and McComb. 

That work has been done, it has been rebuilt in durable stone, and 
all of the architects in New York and the American Institute of 
Architects, the New York chapter, recommended that course. 

Furthermore, the Capitol building is dangerous. A number of 
pieces of the molding have fallen; they are about the size of one = 
these tumblers and if they fell on a man he would be killed. It w 
that sort of an implement David used to kill Goliath. There is a 
piece of the cornice that fell out some 12 years ago that weighed 60 
pounds. 

The building is really in a dangerous condition. We may ask why 
the paint, which normally is supposed to protect stone, did not pre- 
vent erosion. The chemists of a number of paint manufacturers 
have made an investigation and one of them has stated it in this way, 
that the linseed oil in the presence of moisture—and there is always 
moisture in the wall—forms an emulsion which attacks the carbonate 
of the lime which holds together the various particles of sandstone 
and they therefore are subject to pushing away and that is why when 
the building is painted, there will always have to be made repairs with 
cement to fill in the cavities. 

The only other thing I would say is at the last convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, Mr. Stewart was made an honorary 
member of that body by reason of the intelligent conduct of his office 
as Architect of the C apitol. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. May I ask a question ? 

Senator McNamara. Surely. 

Senator Nevsercer. In the first place, I want to say that what you 
say about Mr. Stewart is certainly shared by many people, regardless 
of their feeling on this particular matter. Long before I became a 
Member of the Senate, I used to hear the late Senator Charles M. 
McNary from my State, who was a distinguished Member of the Sen- 
ate, speak most highly of the skill and devotion to duty and high sense 
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of responsibility of Mr. J. George Stewart, so I don’t think that is 
in controversy here. 

Is it your opinion that the Capitol is in a dangerous condition ? 

Mr. Harpeson. Yes, sir; decidedly. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you think it is in such a dangerous condi- 
tion that it is actually unsafe to be used to the extent to which it is at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Harseson. I] think it is only a question of time until we will 
lave to rope off the front and build a plank walk going in with sufli- 
cient thickness to keep people safe. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you think the Capitol could be rendered 
safe and these perilous conditions removed without undertaking this 
extensive remodeling of the east front ? 

Mr. Hareserson. I think there is a possibility, yes. I think it would 
be very expensive; it would interfere with the needs of Congress to 
do it in that fashion, but it could be done. It would be more expen- 
sive to rebuild it in its present face than in the new position. 

Senator Neusercer. That was the next question I was going to ask 
and you anticipated me very accurately. 

It is your opinion, then, that it would be more costly to end these 
hazardous conditions at the Capitol without substantially revising the 
east face than to go ahead with the existing plans for revision of the 
face ¢ 

Mr. Harpseson. That is my opinion; yes. 

Senator Nevpercer. Thank you. 

Senater McNamara. Thank you. The next one or our list is Mrs. 
John G. Franklin. We are glad to hear from you at this time, Mrs. 
Franklin. 

For the record, will you state your name and the organization you 
represent ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN G. FRANKLIN, REPRESENTING RANDLE 
HIGHLANDS CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Franxurn. I am Mrs. John G. Franklin from Randle High- 
lands Citizens Association. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mrs. Frankurn. I have just a very short statement. 

The Randle Highlands Citizens Association opposes the proposed 
extension of the east side of the Capitol on the ground that we feel 
it has great historical value as it is and that these various projects 
being proposed take funds which might better be saved or used for 
other purposes more needed. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. The next one on our 
list is Mr. Julian EK. Berla, chairman of the Committee To Preserve 
National Capitol. 

We are glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN E. BERLA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE TO 
PRESERVE THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 


Mr. Berta. Thank you, sir. And thank you for scheduling these 
hearings so that we might be heard. The Committee which I repre- 
. x . ri > Y * ¥ 
sent is called the Committee To Preserve the National Capitol. 
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Among its members are the following: The Honorable Robert Woods 
Bliss who needs no introduction; Mr. Edward Burling, Jr., an attor- 
ney and member of the firm of Covington & Burling; Leslie Cheek, Jr., 
director of the Richmond Museum; Mr. Alexander S. Cochran, of 
Baltimore, a member of the American Institute of Architects, as is 
Mr. William Dewey Foster; Gen. U. S. Grant III, who is the chair- 
man and president of the Columbian Historical Society, whose repre- 
sentative will testify this morning; Mrs. Frederic Groves, president 
of the DAR; Mr. Douglas Haskell, editor of the Architectural Forum 
to which you have referred; Prof. Henry-Russell Hitchcock; Dr. 
Richard H. Howland, president of the National Trust from which we 
have heard; Mr. Gerald W. Johnson, historian; and Mr. Clifford L. 
Lord, the same; Prof. Carroll L. V. Meeks, of Yale University; the 
Honorable Philip B. Perlman, former Solicitor General of the United 
States; the Honorable George L. Radcliffe, of Maryland; Mr. Lorimer 
Rich, a fellow of the American Institute of Architects, who will tes- 
tify; Mr. Ralph Walker, also a fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects and a past president of the Institute; and the winner of the 
Centennial Gold Medal; Mr. C. Vann Woodward. 

I was interested of course in hearing the competent and complete 
testimony of the Architect of the Capitol. I may say that this is more 
or less my second go-around in the matter of the extension of the east 
front of the Capitol, and I dare say that I may be present for another 
one before my short life is through. 

The question of extending the east front of the Capitol, as you have 
learned from Mr. Stewart’s testimony, is not new. Since Mr. Walter 
first projected the idea, after the completion of his great dome, Mr. 
Stewart has indicated that every Architect of the Capitol has made 
such a proposal to the Congress. 

Sometimes this has met with more or less short attention ; sometimes 
it gets very far, as witness this present occasion. But nevertheless, in 
spite of all the proarguments, as Mr. Stewart has said, the arguments 
have not changed over the course of the years; somehow or o.her, 
sooner or later, the people of the United States, through their repre- 
sentatives in the Congress have managed to bat down the scheme and 
we hope to be able to do the same at this time. 

In Mr. Stewart’s discussion, the item of vandalism and desecration 
was used several times and Senator Clark referred I believe to the 
editorial in yesterday’s New York Times. It is a short one and if you 
will give me permission to read it, 1 think it will be of interest as it 
clarifies that point. 

Senator McNamara. You may proceed. 

Mr. Berua (reading) : 


CAPITOL FOLLY 


Every age and every country has its architectural vandals, but the present 
period in the United States seems to have brought forward more than its share. 
The city of Washington is a natural magnet for them, itching as they always 
do to “put the impress of their incompetence” on the design of great historic 
monuments and national shrines. 

The Capitol, certainly the best-known public building in America, is in imminent 
danger of being vandalized. This is not the only projected desecration for Wash- 
ington, and we shall have more to say about some of the others later on. But 
it is the Capitol that is in the spotlight now. At “half-past the 11th hour” a 
handful of Senators have just awakened to the threat and have arranged for a 
hearing tomorrow in the hope of blocking the proposed reconstruction of the 
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Capitol’s east front. In order to get 32% feet more space, provide for some 
additional restaurant and office area, and “balance” a building that has amply 
stood the test of time, it is planned to put a new facade on the central section, 
thus pushing forward and hopelessly altering the one part of the historic building 
whose simple beauty has served as backdrop for Presidential inaugurations for 
more than a century and a quarter. 


Although this project has been in the legislative works since 1955, and $17 
million has already been appropriated for it by a careless Congress, tomorrow's 
hearing is the first to be held on the proposal. The essence of the plan goes back 
a half century, but that doesn’t make it any better. 

We do not dispute the need of Congress for additional room ; and we certainly 
do not begrudge the Senate its new (and second) office building, now nearing 
completion, nor the House its new (and third) office building under construction. 
But the historic east front of the Capitol, product of Thornton, Latrobe & 
Bulfinch, ought to be left alone. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the weather has somewhat dissemi- 
nated our list of witnesses, and we shall ask, if we may, permission to 
insert their testimony in the record when we shall have received it. 

This is my testimony, as chairman of the committee to which I have 
referred, the Committee To Preserve the National Capitol, of which 
Tam chairman. 

The Committee To Preserve the National Capitol welcomes this op- 
portunity to place before the Congress of the United States and the 
American public a position which it believes is constructive and in the 
best interests of the country. In this, our committee has the indicated 
approval of thousands of our fellow citizens, the editorial endorsement 
of many of our great newspapers and periodicals, and the enthusiastic 
support of the most competent professional practitioners in the fields 
of architecture and history. 

Fortunately, too, there has been little if any expression of disap- 
proval of the program of the Committee To Preserve the National 
Capitol, leading the committee to believe that the present speed of 
the project, contemplating the obliteration of the historic east front, 
will be halted by the friction of public opinion as more of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and their constituents become acquainted with the 
details. 

This is the position of our committee: The committee is completely 
in accord with the necessity for providing space and facilities to 
effectively serve the needs of the Congress. And yet we feel that 
those needs are best met by prov iding that space away from this 
historic monument. 

Mr. Stewart has reviewed the growth of the Capitol from the small 
north wing to the south wing, with its connecting wood passage, and 
the extension of the agencies of Congress into first, the large building 
of the Library of Congress, and later on into an additional building 
to the east of it, and then a Supreme Court Building, and a Senate 
Building, and in addition to the Senate Building another new Senate 
Building, and on the House side, three successively built House Office 
Buildings. 

So the Capitol itself and its extensions are to be considered in that 
light rather than in the light of the original building. 

“The need for forty or fifty thousand square feet of space within the 
Capitol itself does not to our committee seem as critical as it might 
to our opponents on this side. We feel that a good deal of space might 
be obtained by reorganizing the space w ithin the existing Capitol, 
moving out some of the offices, perhaps Mr. Stewart w ould give up 
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his office and move elsewhere, so that this historic east front would 
be maintained without any further damage. 

The committee recognizes the are ir competence of the archi- 
tects appointed by the Architect of the ¢ ‘apitol on July 11, 1956, to 
serve as a consulting and advisory group in “determining the proper 
architectural treatment of the exterior of the United States Capitol 
Building,” and there is no doubt about that. We grant that freely 
and happily. 

The committee believes that the above-mentioned achitectural con- 
sultants were not permitted to exercise and express their own judg- 
ments by reason of the restrictive interpretation of the enabling leg- 
islation, Public Law 242, which was amended by the Architect of the 
Capitol and that is why the committee therefore endorses S, 2885, 
which would remove the requirement to enlarge the Capital by ex- 
tending the east front. Indeed, our committee would suggest a 
strengthening addition to S. 2883 at the end of line 10 by inserting the 
words, “without extending the central portion of the east front.” 

In completing this short preamble to the testimony to be given, 
it is fitting to point out that the fight to save the hisoric east front 
from the changes proposed by would-be changers, began before indeed 
there was an east front. Almost from the day in 1793 of the official 
acceptance of the design by Dr. William Thornton, attempts have 
been made to improve the original conception which Jefferson pro- 
nounced, “simple, noble, and beautiful.” 

In his report to Mr. Rayburn dated August 1957, the present Archi- 
tect of the Capitol calls attention to the fact that starting wih T. U. 
Walter in 1863, every succeeding Architect of the Capitol has recom- 
mended the extension eastward of the historic central portion. But 
so far, the people of the United States with love and reverence have 
succeeded in preserving for themselves and their heirs this most sig- 
nificant of our national monuments. 

Senator McNamara. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Berua. Yes, it does. 

Senator McNamara. Any questions? Senator Neuberger / 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to ask a question but before I ask 
the question—I have to leave shortly to attend another committee meet- 
ing—I want to join those of you who have commended the chairman 
of the subcommittee for ‘alling this meeting. I think it is character- 
istic of Senator McNamara in his faithfulness to duty that he has 
made it possible for yourselves and others to have a voice in this matter 
prior to its conclusion. 

One thing I want to ask you that seems to me very pertinent, we 
have had testimony earlier that the Capitol is in a dangerous condition, 
a condition so dangerous, that people working in the Capitol or visit- 
ing the Capitol might conceivably be killed or seriously injured. Do 
you believe that is true? 

Mr. Berxa. Senator Neuberger, that is a difficult thing for me to 
say. I have heard that it is true. I have heard, too, that there are 
ample funds for the maintenance and preservation of the building and 
[ cannot relate the dangerous quality of the building in its present 
state to a reason which ‘might be offered for not making the repairs 
short of waiting for this extension. Is it—one might believe because 
one hopes to keep the building in such dangerous condition so as to 
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further the plans for the extension? I cannot say that. I don’t have 
enough direct knowledge. 

Senator Neusercer. To me this is a very key question. I am ex- 
tremely interested in esthetics; I’m extremely interested in tradition 
and appearance, but I am even more interested in human life and 
human health and we have had testimony that it is in a dangerous 
condition and it would be far more costly to end these hazards than 
to do so by totally revising the east front of the building. 

Now, if that testimony is not correct, it seems to me that it definitely 
ought to be corrected because I would feel a great sense of responsi- 
bility as one member of this committee if we took any action at all 
which ultimately could be said indirectly could have led to somebody 
being killed and injured and I know you would, too, and so would all 
of your associates. I do believe that this point, almost above all others, 
should be clarified and answered for us, Mr. Chairman. I know you 
would agree because you yourself are a builder in private life and 
would agree with me this is a very key point. 

We have had this testimony and if it is not accurate it ought to be 
refuted. If it is accurate, we ought to know what steps should be 
taken to end these perils. 

Senator McNamara. At this point, I think Mr. Stewart has some 
charts that will shed some light on this phase of the hearing. 

Mr. Berita. Senator Neuberger, may I say a condition of this sort— 
I can give you my professional opinion to this extent at least—a con- 
dition of this sort does not crop up overnight and surely those in 
charge of the maintenance of the Capitol must have known about this 
for some while. I cannot however say why the repairs or whatever 
is necessary to provide for the proper safety have not been made. 

Senator Neusercer. I would intend to agree with that. I am rela- 
tively new here but to me this comes as quite a shock. 

Mr. Berua. I walk around the thing nearly every day. I will be 
more careful in the future. 

Senator Neupercer. Had you regarded it as dangerous prior to 
this? 

Mr. Berna. [had not heard: no. 

Senator McNamara. Maybe Mr. Stewart can throw some light on 
this. 

Mr. Strewarr. These are photographs taken about a vear ago at the 
commencement of our regular 4-year painting job. 

Senator Nevpercer. In 1956? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. This one here [indicating] shows the 
crack in a column cap, the various parts of which are held together 
with wire. I am not aware of how long this condition has existed. 

This photograph | indicating] shows a large piece of stone that fell 
out right over the law library entrance. It fell about a year or 2 ago, 
within 10 feet of me. I picked up the largest piece of what was left 
after it had fallen about 30 feet, and found it to weigh 214 pounds. 

Here isa piece [indicating | which Mr. Harbeson spoke to you about, 
which fell some 10 or 12 years ago. We had to take out completely the 
piece from which it broke, because it was rotten and that piece weighed 
at least 60 pounds. 

This [indicating] shows the condition of some of the balustrades. 
They are exposed to weather on all sides and when they disintegrate, 
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they spall off in large pieces. This [indicating] shows you the cracks 
up at the top which are very significant. In painting the surface, 
especially a porous surface, you “stop all the moisture from getting 
out through the surface. When you do that you thoroughly ‘seal if. 
Moisture will get into the stonework down through cracks and follow 
down into the stone, which is particularly soft “immediately behind 
the painted surface. There is no possibility for any evaporation to 
take place as the surface is sealed. Therefore when temperature 
changes occur there is a tendency to spall off the surface, eventually 
you reach a limit as to whether continued painting is going to be 
beneficial. 

This [indicating] shows the condition of the walls along the western 
side. These are not fake photographs. 

Senator Neusercer. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Srewarr. These are photos of actual conditions and they are 
not here to scarce anybody. We have done many thing to hold the 
stonework intact. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you have adequate funds, adequate per- 
sonnel and adequate authority to eliminate these hazards as they come 
to your attention from day to day ? 

Mr. Srewarr. As a maintenance problem, yes; but we cannot elim- 
inate serious basic defects through such means. 

Senator Nevupercer. In other words, whenever you see something 
which you regard as an imminent peril, you can immediately take 
steps to rectify that to the utmost of the technical ability available 
to you, is that not true? 

Mr. Stewart. I can do that without any further authority from 
anyone but, as stated, there are certain things I cannot do. I have 
here some photographs which were taken recently. All of the people 
who view the Capitol do not realize that this condition exists but I 
invite you all now when you leave here to go down to the front of 
the Capitol and look up along the wall on the north side of the central 
portico of the original buildmg where the old Supreme Court cham- 
ber is located. You will find that the gas explosion of 1898 has bulged 
the wall and it is anywhere between 41% and 5 inches out of line. It 
is very perceptible there [indicating]. That is the old Supreme Court 
area [indicating]. That shows you the difference in the alinement 
there. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you regard this as a major hazard to people 
walking below? 

Mr. Stewart. That has been very closely watched for the last 10 
or 15 years to determine whether it gets any worse. We do not know 
whether this bulge extends all the way through the wall or affects just 
the facework. At the time we made our examinations of the founda- 
tions of this building we had an idea that we might have to underpin. 
Mr. Mueser of the New York firm of Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rut- 
ledge made the study of the soil and foundation conditions. I will 
leave these pictures here for anyone to look at. 

You can see the cracks here | indicating |, both front and back, and 
as near as we can determine, some evidently go clean through the wall. 
Now, to face this wall in here [indicating ]|—let me go a little bit fur- 
ther—to face this wall in its present condition would mean the vacat- 
ing of every office and other usable space there is on the east front 
of the building. 
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These walls are backed up with stone masonry. There has been 
some talk about this backup stone and as to where it came from but 
for your information, I am informed that according to tradition, this 
material, that was used for backup, came from right here at Rock 
Creek, just north of where the Lincoln Memorial is and that is where 
they quarried the stone. That stone was used for the backup for not 
only the Capitol but also, I understand, for the Treasury Building. 

Now these [indicating] represent the cracks in the wall and it is in 
bad condition for masonry walls. This wall can be preserved very 
effectively on the inside if it becomes an interior wall, but in order 
to repair the wall and reface it, considerable work has to be done on 
the inside of the wall, which would materially affect the interior and 
make it necessary to replace this part here [indicating]. 

That gives you an idea of what the conditions are and I cannot 
prophesy what may happen in the future. I do know the average 
number of persons we have coming into the building and have had 
counts made of the number of persons who use the building. I first 
started to record this information on the basis of a housekeeping prop- 
osition, and, later, to determine wear and tear; and the number of 
persons, including you, Senator, myself, the press, radio, employees, 
and everyone else who use the building averages around 15,000 persons 
per day, 365 days a year. Now, of that 15,000, I say conservatively 
there are approximately 8,000 that use the three entrances in the east 
central front. Most of the others enter the building from the subways 
or the House and Senate wings—also on the east. 

The west side does not present the same problem, as it can be roped 
off and closed to the public, if necessary. The terraces were closed to 
the public for 10 years prior to the resurfacing of the terraces in 1953, 
and the public suffered no serious inconvenience through their closing. 
But in the case of the east front it is different—the east entrances being 
the main approach and in constant use. 

Senator McNamara. We have a statement by Mrs. Helen Bullock 
who indicates she does not want to do anything except put it in the 
record. We will be glad to have it at this time, Mrs. Bullock. You 
have already made a contribution to the hearings by helping out in 
the questions raised by Senator Smith and we appreciate that. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN D. BULLOCK, APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF RICHARD H. HOWLAND, PRESIDENT, AND HENRY CLAY 
HOFHEIMER II, TRUSTEE, NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


Mrs. Butxock. This is a statement from the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and our distinguished trustee, Henry Clay Hof- 
heimer II of Norfolk was unable to make it. He was to speak on 
behalf of our president who is in California on trust business and 
there are extra copies of this available. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have it and put it in the 
record at this point. Thank you. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FROM THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION PRE- 
SENTED BY HENRY CLAY HOFHEIMER II, TRUSTEE, FOR THE PRESIDENT. 
Ricuarp H. HowLanp 


As trustee for the National Trust for Historic Preservation in the United 
States, I wish to present an official statement on behalf of its president, Richard 
H. Howland, now in California on official business, on the proposed extension 
of the east front of the Capitol: 

The National Trust was first chartered in October 1949 by Public Law 408 
under the Historic Sites Act of 1935 entitled “An act to provide for the preser- 
vation of historic sites, buildings, and objects of national significance.” One 
of the functions enunciated in the charter was “to encourage public participa- 
tion” in this patriotic objective ; and another was to serve directly by receiving 
donations of sites, buildings, and objects in this nationally significant realm, to 
preserve and administer for public benefit. 

We should be remiss in our duty to the 242 member organizations and societies 
supporting our national program, and to our 2,057 individual members in every 
section of this country, if we were to fail on their behalf to protest the de- 
struction of one of the greatest of our Nation’s historical and architectural 
monuments, the Capitol itself, through ill-advised alteration of its noble east 
front. 

In the guise of “necessary repairs,” “improved circulation,” and “additional 
facilities for work which must be done in the Capitol by the Congress,” the 
obliteration of the historic “court of honor,” which has been the scene of the 
inauguration of every President since John Quincy Adams, is demanded. 

The National Trust has no desire to see the Capitol retained as a mausoleum 
of our Nation’s history. It recognizes with Thomas Jefferson, a philosopher- 
statesman, as well as an architect, that “the earth belongs to the living.” He 
was also mindful, however, of the rights of what he called “our innocent 
posterity.” The National Trust wishes to express a hope that present needs, 
and the heritage of the past can be so reconciled that future generations will 
receive from us at least this small part of our legacy. 

No mere 32 feet of the most expensive square feet of official building in history 
can expand the historic Capitol to a size that will encompass all the needs of 
the present generation of legislators for more space, more restaurant area, and 
more parking spaces, as well as more offices and hearing rooms. Of necessity 
these have already been assigned to the 2 Senate Office Buildings, 2 large 
House Office Buildings, and an additional even larger House Office Building 
now under construction. All of these are connected to the parent building 
by underground subways not defacing the historic exterior. 

Thomas Jefferson, in discussing plans for the building of a Federal City on 
the Potomac, stated, “Whenever it is proposed to build plans for the Capitol 
I should propose the adoption of some one of the models of antiquity which 
have had the approbation of thousands of years: and for the President’s house 
I should prefer the celebrated fronts of modern buildings which have already 
received the approbation of all good judges.” In this he had his wish, and 
later deseribed Dr. William Thornton’s prize-winning design for the Capitol 
as “simple, noble, beautiful, excellently distributed and moderate in size.” 

To this original design succeeding generations of able architects: Latrobe, 
Bulfinch, Mills, Walter, and Clark have made necessary and sympathetic ad- 
ditions, working in a variety of materials, and facing a variety of demands, but 
somehow achieving a harmonious structure that still fits Jefferson’s initial 
description. 

Work must still continue to keep the building in repair, to extend the western 
facade and wings if needed, but the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
urges that the surviving, original facade that epitomizes our earliest ambitions. 
and records the greatest events of our history. be preserved. We sincerely 
agree with one of our western members who wrote, “A nation that has no 
regard for its past will have no future worth remembering.” 


Senator McNamara. Next on the list is Mr. Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
We will be glad to hear from you at this time. State your name and 
identify yourself for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF LEON CHATELAIN, JR., FELLOW, AMERICAN INSTI- 


TUTE OF ARCHITECTS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS 


My name is Leon Chatelain, Jr. I am a practicing architect with 
offices at 1632 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. I am president of 
the American Institute of Architects and appear here today as its 
representative. 

The American Institute of Architects is the national organization 
of the architectural profession in the United States. Its 127 chapters 
and 11 State organizations are located in every State and in certain 
United States possessions. With a membership of almost 13,000 
registered architects, the institute represents the majority of practic- 
ing architects in the Nation. 

Over the years, the institute consistently has opposed the oft-re- 
peated proposal to extend the east front of the Capitol. More recently, 
at its annual convention in Minneapolis in June 1955, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Whereas the Congress of the United States is currently considering a bill for 
the enlargement of the central section of the National Capitol in order to obtain 
additional committee rooms and a new dining room; and 

Whereas the proposed rebuilding will involve destruction of the original 
form and materials of the historic and original east facade of the central block 
as designed and erected by William Thornton, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, and 
Charles Bulfinch, three of America’s most gifted and famed architects; and 

Whereas the proposed rebuilding would destroy the authenticity and integrity 
of the Nation's best known historic monument which has become the tangible 
symbol of national growth and struggle from early republic to leader of the 
free world; and 

Whereas the provision of additional service facilities by such means consti- 
tutes an irresistable precedent for other denaturing alterations in the future: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects, in convention assem- 
bled, register with the Congress its strongest opposition to the alterations of the 
external form of the National Capitol and urge the Congress to preserve intact 
the authenticity and integrity of the Capitol as the Nation’s greatest historic 
monument: and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects offer it services to the 
Congress through a committee of distinguished and unbiased architects who 
would advise as to how to obtain more space without sacrificing these priceless 
historic values. 


As of interest, the transcript of the proceedings records that this 
resolution was offered by the institute committee for the preservation 
of historic buildings and several individual members and was seconded 
by Glenn Stanton, of Oregon, a past president of the institute, and 
Philip D. Creer—then a board member of the institute and now head 
of the department of architecture at the University of Texas. 

In 1956, the following comment appeared in the report of the board 
of directors, approved by the annual convention at Los Angeles: 

The considerable public interest in the proposed alterations to the east front 
of the Capitol led the board of directors into further consideration of these 
alterations. It was concluded that the action taken at the 1955 convention 
expressed the institute’s viewpoint appropriately. The board recommends 
that attention be fecused on the overall development of the east plaza. 

The institute’s historic position on this matter again was reaffirmed 
Within the year, during our great centennial meeting here in Wash- 
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ington last May. The following resolution received the overwhelming 
endorsement of the centennial convention: 

Be it resolved, That the American Institute of Architects convened for their 
eentenary celebration reaflirm their conviction that the east front of the 
National Capitol, the outstanding architectural heritage of the American people, 
should be preserved in its present form and position in accordance with the 
considered views of the majority of informed architectural opinion. 

I should like to point out here that institute policy is established 
by action of our board of directors and/or by the annual convention. 
Because we are a democratic organization the convention has the 
final determination and may, if it so desires, overrule any board 
action. Only the convention itself may reverse a previous convention 
action. As indicated, by the actions I have just quoted, the policy 
opposing extension of the east front has the endorsement both of the 
board of directors and the convention and thus represents the insti- 
tute’s unequivocal position. 

With this as background, I should like to speak briefly to the bill 
under discussion, S. 2883, introduced by Senators Smith, Clark, Case, 
and Humphrey, which would permit the Architect of the ( Capitol and 
members of his Architectural Advisory Committee, to investigate 
alternate means of providing the much needed additional space in 
the Capitol. 

The American Institute of Architects has a very high regard indeed 
for Mr. J. George Stewart, the Architect of the Capitol, and an 
honorary member of our organization. The members of his Archi- 
tectural Advisory Committee, Mr. Henry R. Shepley, Mr. John F. 
Harbeson, and the late Mr. Arthur Brown, all fellows of the institute, 
have always been held in the highest esteem by our entire profession. 

They are distinguished gentlemen. But to limit their counsel to 
the discredited scheme B proposal is like consulting the Mayo 
brothers and telling them, “We want you to cure this patient, but 
don’t do anything but remove his appendix.’ 

This comparison is not quite as farfetched as it sounds . The 
architect, like the doctor, must be permitted to base his professional 
advice on his study of the entire problem. 

In this case the problem presented is to increase the usable space 
in the Capitol and make all areas more efficient and serviceable. But 
instead of being able to consider various alternate methods of achiev- 
ing this very desirable goal and thus arriving at the best possible 
solution, the architects were directed by law to work substantially in 
accordance with scheme B of 1903, which specifically calls for extend- 
ing the east front. In other words, they were ordered to “remove the 
appendix,” regardless of the effect on the patient. 

As architects, we would like the people of the United States to be 
able to enjoy the full benefits of the best thinking our professional 
training and experience can offer. We feel this to be particularly 
important when one of the most significant buildings of our great 
country is involved. 

Under existing legislation it has not been possible. Therefore, we 
urge the adoption of S. 2883. Only this, we believe, will permit us to 
truly fulfill our responsibilities to the public and to future generations 


of Americans. 
Thank you. 
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Senator McNamara. Now, I want to ask just one question, sir. 
You heard Mr. Harbeson testify and he indicated in his testimony 
that he was not confined to scheme B, but took all these other factors 
into consideration. 

Mr. Cuarexatn. Yes, I heard him so testify although I believe that 
the law stated that they were to proceed with scheme B. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Next on our list is Mr. Lorimer Rich from the New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. Is he here? 

Mr. Ricu. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. I ask you, sir, do you have a prepared state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Ricu. No, sir, 1 do not. This was done in long hand last night, 
mostly until 4 o’clock this morning. 

Senator McNamara. You were up late. Would you identify your- 
self for the record officially. 


STATEMENT OF LORIMER RICH, NEW YORK CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Ricu. MayI stand? I talk better when I stand. 

Senator McNamara. Certainly. 

Mr. Ricu. My name is Lorimer Rich. I am a graduate practicing 
architect; architect for the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and now 
engaged upon the two new tombs for the Unknown of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. 

I am architect for many public buildings and colleges and more 
recently, architect for a new State office building in New York City 
and just appointed architect for the new Federal courthouse and 
office building for Brooklyn and Long Island. 

A fellow of the American Institute of Architects; former vice 
chairman of the Committee on the National Capitol and its representa- 
tive on the Joint Committee on the National Capitol. 

I received an honorary degree from my college. For over 20 years I 
have appeared before congressional committees regarding this project. 
Today 1 appear in favor of this bill before you. 

Senator McNamara. Before you proceed, are you an official repre- 
sentative of the New York Chapter of the AIA today ? 

Mr. Ricu. I now intend to state that, I appear here today as a 
representative of the New York Chapter for the American Institute 
of Architects. They passed a resolution asking me to appear here 
in favor of this bill. W e appreciate this opportunity to be here and 
be heard. For nearly 3 years we have continually sought this oppor- 
tunity. I shall be brief. 

The objective of the bill before you is to make it possible even at this 
11th hour to save the historic east front from destruction. And 
may I say that all realize, certainly those in New York and I am sure 
all others do, that Congress needs and must have additional and better 
facilities in which to do its work. 

Our objection to the existing state of affairs which we seek to change 
is threefold. First, we protest the manner in which this legislation 
was introduced, passed and is now being administered. 
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Second, we protest the fact that the present legislation makes it 
mandatory to destroy the unusual beauty of this venerable and be- 
loved building. 

Third, we protest the destruction of this priceless cultural docu- 
ment of our early days as a Nation. Americans from coast to coast 
are shocked to learn of the possibility of this impending disaster. 
I intend briefly to take up these three points and would be pleased to 
answer any questions that I am able to answer. 

As you all know, the proposals to extend the east front have been 
discussed since 1904. In 1935, legislation was introduced to make 
these extensions. After hearings and publicity, these proposals died 
in committee. The same thing happened i in 1937. Hearings, publicity, 
and nationwide indignation. “It was abandoned. In 1949 it was again 
seriously considered and a letter from the president of the American 
Institute of Architects caused it to be abandoned. Always when 
hearings have been held, citizens have been disturbed. Many, many 
editorials have condemned the project and there has been a tidal wave 
of citizen opposition. 

The American Institute of Architects representing 11,000—I under- 
stand it is 13,000 today—have repeatedly protested doing anything 
with the east front of the United States Capitol except to keep it in 
repair continuously and treasure it. Their conventions of 1939, 1949, 
1955, 1956, and 1957 so stated unanimously. 

First, let me call your attention to these three points and to the fact 
that the legislation permitting the destruction of the east front was 
passed by the Houses almost surreptitiously, without public hearings 
and with authorization and appr opriation in the same bill, a highly 
unusual procedure as I know you know, Senator. I understand by a 
Congressman it is called a squeeze play. 

Only the Architect of the Capitol and his assistants were present 
before the committees. Many pages of argument for the proposals 
were put in the record. The printed record only of previous opposition 
was filed. 

Gentlemen, should not the Architect of the Capitol at this time have 
informed the Congress that at 4 annual conventions, 11,000 architects 
of America were opposed to parts of this legislation and there was 
nationwide opposition to it? He did not. 

It was stated by the Architect at this time, and I quote: 

The extension has been recommended by every Architect of the Capitol and 
by consulting architects retained to study and report upon the problem. 

In referring to the report of Carrere & Hastings in 1905, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol stated : 

They submitted two schemes, one known as scheme A, which provided for 
extending the east central front 12 feet 10 inches and the other known as scheme 
B which provided for extending the east front 32 feet 6 inches. This is shown 
in the plan in front of you. 

Now let me read to you parts of this report that the Architect of 
the Capitol omitted in his report to your committees : 


We feel deeply the responsibility imposed upon us in reporting to your Com- 
mission in regard to any changes to be made in the Capitol Building of the 
United States, a building so interesting from the artistic as well as from the 
historic point of view, and which though it may have some architectural faults 
is nevertheless one of the most monumental and beautiful edifices in this country. 
We strongly recommend that whatever alterations are decided upon should be 
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substantially in harmony with scheme A, 12 feet 6 inches, and that in no event 
should the central portion be made to project any further eastward than shown 


thereon. 
This is from Carrere & Hastings. 

This report has been used to further this project and the substance 
of it has been thrown in the wastebasket. 

The Architect of the Capitol then proceeded to recommend that 
the front be extended 33 feet 6 inches, a little more than the other. 
Gentlemen, is this the type of information that should be furnished 
by the Architect of the Capitol to Congress, charged with making 
our laws ? 

May I now quote from the report of the distinguished consultants 
on the extension of the east front. This is the consultants’ report: 

We do not want to leave the Comimssion in ignorance of our considered belief 
that the present beauty of the Capitol can be kept only by moving out the whole 
east front, wings and all and not the central part alone. 

This is by three of our most distinguished architects in America. 
We have no quarrel with this appointment. 

Now, let us see what the Architect of the Capitol reports to the Com- 


mission the above-mentioned statement. I quote from the Architect 
of the Capitol : 


The advisory group of adchitects strongly recommends that, when further 
extensions of the Capitol become necessary in the future, such extensions be 
accomplished by extending the Senate and House wings eastward approximately 
the same distance as the east-central front is extended, as such extension, in 
their judgment, will result in a contribution to the beauty and dignity of the 


Capitol. 

Gentlemen, has the Architect of the Capitol correctly transmitted 
to the Commission the considered professional judgment of these 
cdlistinguished architects? You can answer that yourself. 

There is no money, no plan, no need, no intention, no reason for 
extending the Senate and House wings. Ponder this use of profes- 
sional wisdom of your Architect. 

And, again, many Members of the Congress have received anxious 
letters from constituents disturbed about the threat to this beloved 
facade and, naturally, they have turned to the Architect of the Capitol 
for information with which to answer these queries. Consistently the 
Architect of the Capitol has furnished all with photostats of a letter 
from the headquarters of the American Institute of Architects which 
is as folows—I have a photostat here, and I have hundreds of these 
that I have collected from various parts of the country. I will read 
this to you. 

This is on the headline of “American Institute of Architects,” and 
it is written to Mr. George A. Stewart, Architect of the Capitol. It 
is signed by Mable Day, secretary to Mr. Purvis, who is our secretary- 
director: 


During the absence of Mr. Purvis, who is currently on the west coast, I have 
been checking through the minutes of the fall meeting of the board of directors 
of the institute, and the thought occurs to me perhaps you were not advised of 
the board’s action relative to the east front of the Capitol. Such action was as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the board herewith approves and endorses the idea of replan- 
ning the east plaza of the Capitol.” 

Please be assured the American Institute is at your service at all times. 


Senator McNamara. What is the date of that communication, 
please ¢ 
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Mr. Ricn. January 24, 1956. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Mr. Ric. You have this letter. This letter, you will note, refers 
only to the plaza treatment. It is, however, sent out by the Architect 
of the Capitol in answer to questions in regard to the fate of the east 
front. 

Gentlemen, I ask you again: Is this a proper action for a respon- 
sible, official member ‘of your congressional staff ? 

One more and then I will quickly get to the other points. Once 
again, we have been unable to see prelimin: ury plans of this proposed 
w ork, and we have reason to believe that working drawings are i eing 

made ready for contractors’ estimates. Ona building of this interest 
and importance to all, such secrecy is difficult to understand, 

We have been refused continually to see any plans of the layout of 
this building. I must qualify this—Friday, one of the members of 
the consulting architects desired that we should see what was done 
and arranged that we could go to thie office of one of the associate 
architects and see these plans. Several of us went. When we got 
there, we were confronted by a statement that this architect had talked 
to the Architect of the Capitol and we could see these plans only on 
condition that we took a pledge that we would not mention it, In 
other words, if you would ask me if I had seen them here, I couldn't 
have answered you. We didn’t see the plans; we left. 

Generally, there is a period of display, explanation, and examina- 
tion and comment. We are confronted with absolute secrecy in this 
matter which has confused us greatly. 

Now, the other two points that 1 wanted to make. Ralph Walker, 
former president of the American Institute of Architects and the man 
who received its centennial medal this year, unfortunately, because of 
the storm, is not here. He intended to take up more of the other points 
that I mentioned here and, perhaps, if you would permit me briefly, 
I might speak to those two points. 

Senator McNamara. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ricw. This [indicating] 1s a bird’s-eye view of the whole Capi- 
tol, complex as it is today. I will not go into the reason for the dome 
having been increased in size in order to dominate the increased com- 
position. You all know that. 

There is one thing I wanted to speak about. This whole front was 
completed in 1829, about when Bulfinch finished this wing here [in- 
dicating], the small dome and these two little ones. Then it was a 
building of this size. 

In 1850, it was proposed that they needed these two wings. Presi- 
dent Fillmore was President at that time. He was very much con- 
cerned about the old front of the building and he made it a require- 
ment of these changes that they should just tap onto this old building 
and disturb this not at all, except in these two little places [indicat- 
ing]. So, you can see that, even at that date, there was a feeling of 
reverence for this old building, and that gives you the reason why 
these taps were here [indicating] and all the rest of it remained as 
it is, and I think that this shows that better than anything else. 

Now, may I have the other picture? We have here one of the most 
satisfactory architectural compositions of the world. Now, most of 
us architects work all our lives and never do a fine thing. The most 
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competent architects do, perhaps, 1 or 2 masterpieces. Many factors 
are involved; the ability of the architect, requirements of the clients, 
and the various limitations which an architect struggles with, and 
it is only once in a while that we produce a building that is as fine 
and as completely satisfying as you now have in your Capitol. 

This is all the more remarkable when you consider the number of 
architects who have contributed to this result. Walter, from the 
time he left the Capitol project in 1865, continued to make schemes 
for its enlargement and extension. As I mentioned earlier, some of 
his later schemes extended 180 feet into the forecourt. Mr. Stewart 
knows some of those schemes. Happily, this was not carried out. 

When the Washington Monument was designed by Robert Mills, 
he put an arcade of columns around the bottom of it. The Wash- 
ington Monument stands today as probably the most impressive 
memorial ever built. It would have been a mistake to add the 
colonnade which the architect desired. It is a saying in the archi- 
tectural world that it takes two men to create a work of art; one to 
do the work and the other to kill him at the right time. 

It seems to me that this might apply to this proposed extension. 
It is disturbing to feel that this building, which has come down. to 
us after 140 years of effort and has survived into such a beautiful 
thing, may possibly be again subjected to the whee] of artistic chance, 
which, at the moment, is debatable. 

This handsome court here, with this back, with these two wings of 
a somewhat coarser interpretation of architecture, gives you a precious 
quality in here [indicating] which is most unusual. 

Now, they speak of this projection of the dome. Gentlemen, the 
report. of your distinguished consultants in describing the beauty 
of this, as I read it to you, made no mention of that overhang at 
all. Remember that. It disappears and has disappeared in the minds 
of the American people. It is not there. 

Now, the third point about this is the fact that the east front today, 
that is, the sentiment side, and it is important and more important 
to the American people than these more technical things. The cor- 
nerstone of this building, as you know, was made by George Wash- 
ington. Jefferson was Secretary of State. He was an architect. They 
worked on this thing together and, gradually, it had the approval 
of both of them, and Washington in a letter said, “It has simple 
grandeur.” 

Then this thing has gone on over all these years and later with this 
happy accident of this dome, which gives you a flowing, cascadin 
feeling here. Mr. Walter, if he was here, could explain this cane 
better than I could because he feels it very deeply. You get a feeling 
here which is unusual and unique that you get with no other dome 
structure in the world. When you project this thing out, the more 
you project this out, of course, you foreshorten this to some extent. 
You have quaint sculpture in here, which was done under the direc- 
tion of John Quincy Adams. He wanted nothing European, no 
classical illusions, no liberty cap on this thing, and he has these 
shields saying “The Declaration of Independence, July 4th” and it 
is a naive, handsome piece of early American sculpture. This whole 
thing is a document of our early culture and it is accepted by, as said 
in this report, 10,000 people who come in to this Capitol each day. 
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I noticed in the paper yesterday they expect 700,000 people for 
the Cherry Blossom Festival and all of these people want to see these 
few remnants of our early days and the founders of this Republic. 

These walls have stood here, that is, most of it, with the exception 
of the middle part that wasn’t built until later, going on 165 years. 
This historic setting here has witnessed the inauguration of every 
President except Roosevelt once at the portico of the White House; 
it has known the footprints on these steps of our historic great and, 
as you know, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and three of our Presidents were 
buried out of here. It has been the scene of many important things 
and I am sure that as the American people realize what is happening 
here, you will get a terrific tidal wave of disapproval. 

We have bunches of editorials from all over the country and you 
know how difficult it is for a small group to beat the drums in this great 
country. You know it on other things, but gradually, the people will 
know what is happening. 

This stuff as it crumbled should be replaced. The statehouse in 
Nashville, a famous Federal early Greek revival building, they are 
replacing limestone there as it disintegrates with new. They are doing 
it now. 

The statehouse in Richmond, designed by Thomas Jefferson, I saw 
it the other day. They have limestone trim there and whenever a piece 
of limestone disintegrates, it is replaced. 

Here it is easy to do because you can replace these stones and get 
the original character of the early Federal style here, the same as you 
have in the White House, without doing this thing in marble. You 
cannot do this thing in marble and get the same early Federal effect 
that you got in this freestone and I am sure the American people can 
afford to replace caps and columns here with new ones rather than 
wiring them up. 

It seems to me that the Architect of the Capitol should have been 
doing this year after year. 

T think that is all I have to say. I have one more little remark to 
make about this, which isn’t professional particularly. Perhaps it 
comes from the heart. The thousands of people that travel over this 
country, hundreds of thousands each year, replenish their patriotism 
by seeing these great shrines, the few shrines we have of our early 
days. You can start up north, the old South Church, Faneuil Hall, 
Independence Hall, the Capitol. the White House, Mount Vernon, 
Monticello. the Hermitage, the Missions of California, the Alamo, 
these are all bright little shining stars where we take our children and 
our grandchildren to see the same things that our fathers and our 
grandfathers saw and I do not think that the American people, when 
they know about this, will like it. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Mr. Rich. From your 
statement von indicated you had no opportunity to appear before 
this Commission and state your views ? 

Mr. Rtcn. That is correct. 

Senator McNamara. However, the record indicates that your pre- 
vious testimony presented in the hearings in 1935 and 1937 was in the 
hands of the Commission and they no doubt were given consideration. 

Mr. Ricn. Tsostated. 

Senator McNamara. Do you want to point out anything new or 
anything that has not previously been said by your group or is that 
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self-evident in your statement? Was there anything new you wanted 
to underline here or is your argument about the same as in 1937 ¢ 

Mr. Ricu. No, the ar cument today is that you have, and I think all 
of us agree, you have three distinguished architects and you have not 
allowed them to do their job. I happen to know personally that one 
of those men, one of them died and he, as you know, said he would 
have nothing to do with the extension of the east front. He is gone 
and this is controversy. You cannot talk too much about it. 

I happen to know another one—he might be praying that this bill 
passed. 

Senator McNamara. I thank you. 

Mr. Stewart, did you have a comment or question ? 

Mr. Srewarr. I have to rise in defense of Arthur Brown, Jr. I do 
not mind what may be said about me today, for I am here and able to 
speak in my own defense. But death having called Mr. Brown, he 
‘an no longer do so. Arthur Brown was one of the most distin- 
guished members of the American Institute of Architects. He sat 
in my office one day and these are his words and if you want, I will 
take an oath on it. 

He said, “George, I am an expert on domes.” He said, “I think I 
know domes.” He said, “Insofar as the court effect out front, I know 
you want to move it out. I am here to help you move it right away.” 
And he said, “It can be moved out.” I said, “How far would you 
recommend?” “Qh,” he said, “28 feet, something like that, but it 
all depends on your room sizes.’ 

Now, I have subsequently come into possession of memorandums in 
Mr. Brown’s own handwriting, indicating that he had never deviated 
in the manner alleged. He was a man who gave serious thought to 
matters of this kind. I had much admiration and respect for him 
and, frankly, when I hear statements about this one disagreeing and 
that one disagreeing, it does not add up to the information that I have. 

I will submit to this committee photostatie copies of letters which 
were personally written, not at my instigation, by Henry Shepley and 
John Harbeson, regarding my report. “Now, as far as Mr. Brown is 
concerned, he died before he could put his name on the final report, 
but at no time at all did he object. 

Now, if there is any evidence to the contrary, it never came to my 
office. 

Mr. Ricu. Would you mind, Mr. Stewart—Mr. Douglas, who hap- 
pens to be here, I think, could speak first hand on this problem and he 
could answer you in a rerebuttal. Would you mind if he said a few 
words ? 

Senator McNamara. Now, just a minute, are you through? 

Mr. Ricn. I am through. 

Senator McNamara. Now, the Chair is going to have somethin 
say about what happens next and I have plans for adjourning for 
lunch. Before we do that, however, we have heard from Mr. Ray- 
burn and I understand that we have a report here of a telephone con- 
versation that we want to make part of the record. Will you pro- 
ceed. Identify yourself and proceed with this report. 

Mr. Hentock. Charles A. Henlock, administrative officer with the 
Architect of the Capitol. 

T have just talked to the Speaker personally on the telephone. He 
said the intent of the call from his office was to confirm that he had 


g to 
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reviewed Mr. Stewart’s opening statement and to confirm the correct- 
ness of Mr. Stewart’s opening statement—that Mr. Stewart was not 
speaking for the Commission. He verifies the correctness of Mr. 
Stewart’s statement that all 5 members of the Commission have for- 
mally directed Mr. Stewart to proceed with the preparation of con- 
tract plans and specifications—that all 5 members gave this order last 
October. 

He verifies that the directive does not authorize the actual letting 
of contracts. He wished these facts to be recorded in the official 
record. 

Senator McNamara. It is so recorded. 

We have 4 or 5 more people who wish to be heard and we will ad- 
journ now until 2:30 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator McNamara. The committee will be in order. 

We were about to hear from Mr, Haskell, I believe. Is Mr. Haskell 
here and ready to proceed ? 

Mr, Haske... Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Will you state your name and affiliations for 
the record and proceed in your own manner, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS HASKELL, EDITOR, ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM 


My name is Douglas Haskell. I am a member of the American 
Institute of Architects. I have been an architectural journalist since 
1925, and am now the editor of Architectural Forum, the magazine 
of building, which has been in continuous existence since 1892 and is 
published by Time, Inc. Although I speak here as an individual 
and a member of the Committee to Preserve the National Capitol, the 
editorial position of the Forum is also against the proposed Capitol 
east-front extension, and such a position has also been taken by Life 
magazine, in the same magazine group. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding on this testimony of which I hope 
to have a clean copy very shortly, this afternoon still, may I pick up 
1 or 2 points that are left over from this morning. 

Senator McNamara. You may proceed in your own manner. 

Mr. Hasxetu. The first thing I would like to have thoroughly 
recognized as arising out of the testimony this morning, that is, that 
the congressional commission has never met and given explicit ap- 
proval of the report of the document which is called the Report of 
the Architect of the Capitol on Preliminary Plans and Estimates of 
Cost for the Extension of the United States Capitol, dated August 
1957. Consequently, the order to go ahead with contracts, drawings, 
cannot be certified as anything like a final action. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another matter which, I think, made a deep 
impression this morning and that was regarding the reported deteri- 
oration of the present east front of the Capitol. Frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am appalled at the situation that was presented. One would 
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be tempted to ask why the Architect of the Capitol does not rope off 
this area this very afternoon before anybody can be killed and he 
might be held responsible. But it is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, 
to embarrass the Architect of the Capitol by further inquiry into the 
guestion of how this wire and plaster situation has been allowed to 
develop. That is in the past. 

I am far more concerned, Mr. Chairman, with the statement this 
morning of Mr. Harbeson that the cheapest way to restore safety 
would be to build a complete new duplicate wall 3214 feet away on a 
new foundation, and afterward to make an acceptable interior job of 
the present wall. 

Mr. Chairman, in all the 32 years I have followed the building in- 
dustry I have never before today listened to anything which sounded 
to me like such radical doctrine. I have discussed this matter with 
qualified architects whose guesses that facing the whole thing with 
marble might bring a cost somewhere in the range of $3 million or $4 
million whereas the sum we are talking about is $11 million. 

The only reason why I would bring this question up is that he is 
working within a framework. In fact, Mr. Chairman, we have two 
Mr. Harbesons to deal with. We have the Mr. Harbeson of today and 
we have the Mr. Harbeson of last summer. 

I now read two essential paragraphs from the report to the Architect 
of the Capitol by the Architects Advisory Committee dated August 
19, 1957, simply to make sure that this is clearly in the record. 

Regarding the east front this document says: 

It was agreed between your consultants and the Architect of the Capitol that 
the question whether or not to move out the east front would not be a matter 
for discussion as this had been decided already by an act of the Congress. Your 
consultants are therefore concentrating on the problem of how best to accomplish 
the will of the Congress within the limitations imposed by the act in ways that 
will be less detrimental to the beauty and majesty of the Capitol. They agreed 
that the several requirements will be best fulfilled and very satisfactorily so, 
by the design designated in scheme C, developed by your Architect and based 
on a most thorough study of the needs of Congress in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Chairman, scheme C is not under consideration today, only 
scheme B is. 

They further stated : 

It may be considered beyond the scope of this report to deal with the wings 
designed by Mr. Walter but we do not want to leave the Commission in ignorance 
of our considered belief that the present beauty of the Capitol can be kept only 
by moving out the whole east-front wing and hot the central part alone. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend that the moving out of the wings be considered part of the 
ultimate development of the Capitol in order that the present majesty and 
courtlike effect of the Capitol may then be retained. 

There is no proposal now, Mr. Chairman, that scheme C be adopted. 
We are talking only about an extension of the central portion and I 
find in this recommendation of the advisory architects no reeommenda- 
tion that the central portion alone be extended. 

Mr. Chairman, others have testified that the proposed east-front ex- 
tension would be a cultural error destroying great historical and 
architectural values. But there is an intensely practical error involved 
in the proposal also. Soberly practical people who might hate to see 
what has been called a new “flat chested” and “sack style” facade re- 
placing the grand arrangements of an existing masterpiece, would still 
find the change necessary if it were the only way, or by far the best 
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way of obtaining a fine working building. The Congress badly needs 
a working building, and not a museum, as the advisory architects have 
so aptly stated. 

It is no criticism of the energetic executive gifts of the Architect of 
the Capitol to say, however, that the phrase used yesterday by the 
New York Times, calling the change a Capitol folly, applies to the 
proposed east-front extension in its practical bearings as well as in its 
esthetic ones. 

In the shop talk of architects, a “folly” means a fixed notion which 
takes hold of somebody’s imagination so fully that he forgets ordinary 
good sense. In this instance the basic fault of the whole enterprise is 
that it seeks to squeeze the many practical requirements into a pre- 
conceived, frozen form that was thought up in the first place by men 
long since dead, for completely different artistic purposes which the 
passage of time has shown to Fe mistaken. An expensive way to get 
space. 

Let’s examine the proposed east front extension first as a practical 
means of getting the needed rooms, next as a practical means of 
getting the needed corridors, stairs and elevators, and finally as a 
means of getting other needs. 

As a means of getting room space, surely no architect of ordinary 
competence would tear down a great stone wall hundreds of feet long 
and build a copy 3214 feet away, for the sake of the narrow sliver 
of space that this would yield him—unless there was no other possible 
solution. Such space is extremely costly. 

The proof is in your own documents. The 1954 Senate Office 
Building Commission report to Congress says on page 16 that new 
construction (which would of course be planned in the most favorable 
shape) would provide “nearly 8 times the amount of usable space 
for only 3 times the cost of the Capitol project,” which meant the 
east front project. I mention this report especially because it was 
issued before the present incumbent of the office of Architect of the 
Capitol came into power and before the present controversy. 

This waste of money from tearing down one long stone wall and 
building another for just a thin sandwich of space is the threatened 
consequence of Public Law 242 passed in 1955, which ties the architects 
to the preconceived frozen notion that space must be obtained by ex- 
tending the east front. 

Mr. Chairman, the total operating plant of the Congress involves 
millions of square feet of space, including not only the 14 acres of the 
Capitol itself, but the new and the old Senate Office Building, the old 
House Office Building, its extension designed, I believe, by Mr. 
Harbeson under orders from Mr. Stewart, and the pending new 
House Office Building. Is there anyone so brash as to declare that the 
little droplet of 44,930 square feet of usable space which is the utmost 
that can be wrung out of the east front sandwich could not possibly 
be provided anywhere else? Would such a statement strike a practical 
man as a good sensible assertion ? 

Mr. Chairman, I note that this does not even provide anything 
which is labeled as dining space. We cannot get at a plan in this 
thing. We have listed a couple of little restaurants for 115 people 
and 2 small dining rooms as against seating for 1,305 along the 
west terrace under scheme C. This I add and that is not in my original 
statement. 
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The advisory architects were obviously under no such illusion. On 

page 6 of the mimeographed version of their report to the Architect 
of the Capitol, dated August 19, 1957, but not released to the press until 
September 30, they declare that a large share of the Capitol space 
requirements should be developed alongside the west front terrace, 
and further that “the rebuilding of the west terrace in its entirety 
would be a most productive source of interior space in the Capitol at 
a relatively low cost; about 75,000 square feet per floor could be pro- 
vided,” On 3 floors this adds up to 229,000 square feet as against the 
50,000 square feet or thereabouts which is the most that can be ob- 
tained along the east front, by the east front extension. 
_ Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be misquoted. We are not advocat- 
ing the construction of the present so-called scheme C which would 
take care of part of the need through an east front extension and part 
through a west front extension. We advocate that the full possibilities 
of this “relatively low cost” space along the west front terrace be re- 
studied so as to do away entirely with the east front extension. We 
have no reason to worry over architectural changes of this sort in 
the less masterly Capitol west front, and the concern of architect at 
this point can be dismissed into the realm of rhetoric. When we 
come to corridors, elevators, and other means of circulation within 
the building, we find that in any case all the main ones will simply 
have to be put west of the rotunda and not along the east front. 

This is contrary to the impression we have found among a great 
many Congressmen and Senators, who fondly believe that the east 
front extension must be carried out if they are to have a straight 
private corridor leading from the Senate to the House Chamber. 

The press has somehow received the same wrong impression. Says 
a Time Bureau release dated June 1, 1956: 

Life in the United States Capitol is a complicated exercise in getting past 

throngs of tourists * * * that clog the corridors and passageways. By extend- 
ing the east front some 40 feet, there will be ample space for a private direct 
passageway. 
We do not know who handed out such misinformation, but in two 
words, “T’aint so.” Geometry is against it, Mr. Chairman, because 
you can’t put a passage like this directly behind the main entrance 
along the east front and not have the main mass of people compelled 
to cross it. Consequently, on the main floor such a through passage 
would not be possible. 

On the contrary, as the Architect of the Capitol himself says in 
his report of August 1957, printed on pages 15151-15158 of the Con- 
gressional Record, No. 17, August 30, 1957, page 18 of the mimeog- 
raphed version— , 
if scheme B only is adopted— 
and scheme B is the east front extension— 


unbroken private circulation from end to end of the building cannot be provided 
for Members of Congress except on the gallery floor. 

In other words, the building of the east front extension alone would 
leave you ducking up and down the stairs indefinitely just as you do 
now; if and as you would avoid this, it will be owing to work within 
the building having nothing whatever to do with the east front. This 
means there is no need whatever for such an extension of the east front 
for this purpose. 
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A few lines in sketch diagram over the sketch plan of the Capitol 
main floor shows exactly why this is so. The public simply has to 
cross the east front to get into the building, and any truly free passage 
from north to south consequently has to lie to the west of the rotunda. 

T had over there a sketch diagram but we can forget it, a sketch plan 
of the main floor which shows exactly why this is so. Perhaps people 
would like to see it. It’s in that roll * * * Never mind. 

I have already said that the public would simply be compelled to 
cross in a line if they were going to get back in the rotunda. The only 
way to get them back or forth is over or under, while over along west 
of the rotunda is a clear, straight line that offers a wonderful op- 
portunity for corridor space. 

Senator McNamara. Let the record show at this point the sketch 
was not provided. 

Mr. Hasxett. I will provide it for the record, Mr. Chairman, if that 
is going to beahelp. I can find it. 

Senator McNamara. I just didn’t want reference to it in the record 
without showing it. The purpose of my remark was not to get it in, 
but to show it wasn’t provided. 

(The sketch referred to is in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Hasxety. Mr. Chairman, since the lowest cost possibility of 
developing working space exists primarily along the west side and 
not the east side of the Capitol, as the advisory architects have 
said, and since the best opportunity to develop stairs, corridors, and 
elevators also lies along the west side, there remains no practical 
need whatsoever for an east front extension so far as working space 
and free circulation are concerned within the building. On page 
24 of the mimeographed version of the report of the Capitol there 
is a list of things which under a certain scheme C it is proposed 
to install in the west side of the Capitol. In all it includes 6 pas- 
senger elevators and 6 escalators (3 up and 3 down) besides 2 service 
elevators. These are obviously the key elements in the circulation 
system of the building, and they are in the western side where they 
belong, and where the chief eating facilities have already been planned 
for 3,000 people. Letting it swallow the 50,000 square feet droplet 
of accommodations planned for the east front, and the whole boon- 
doggle can be painlessly dispensed with. 

Once the mental fixation is removed which calls for having the 
east front extended at all and any cost, an endless array of things that 
are likely to be thought up for the east front can be painlessly disat- 
tached from it. For example, on page 26 of the mimeographed copy 
of the report of the Architect of the Capitol we find listed a possible 
communications center, and I quote: 

Studies have been made providing for the construction of an underground 
vault, adjacent to the Capitol and under the east Capitol Hill, with sufficient 
space for present and anticipated future needs. In planning the east front 
improvements, space has been reserved for such a vault, but plans and estimates 
of cost have not been sufficiently developed to submit to the Commission at this 


time. This vault, if not required for use as a communications center, could be 
effectively used for storage purposes by the House and Senate. 


Mr. Chairman, these are troubled times, and nobody would deny 
the Congress such a center, but once again, what reasonable man can 
be convinced that it requires the moving of that wall? If, as the 
Architect of the Capitol suggests, it may be placed under the east 
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steps extended, it can be placed there with the east steps not extended, 
every bit as w ell or even better. 

And finally let’s have a little sense by repairing of the east wall 
where it stands instead of moving it 321% feet simply to repair it. Mr. 
Chairman, to listen to gossip around ‘the city of Washington, you 
would think that the present east front was showering everyone with 
meteors of falling stone. We have heard described some entirely 
fictitious stones w eighing as much as 60 pounds which casually fell off 
as if a dog were shaking off water. Mr. Chairman, if this condition 
were indeed a fact, it would cast grave doubt on the competence and 
integrity and even the mother-wit of the Architect of the Capitol, who 
is ¢ harged with maintaining our public building and should long ago 
have prevented such stone shower baths by prudent patching. We 
have replaced the old stone on the White House, and we have a report 
from the Bureau of Standards which shows that a great deal of the 
stone of the east front is still in good condition. Anyone who is aware 
of the way the central portion of the Capitol now works as a great stone 
and iron fountain would want the stone of the central east front to 
blend in any case with the painted dome above. It is simply not true 
that the east front could be moved just a few feet and changed in color 
and the present magnificent effect preserved, anymore than Mona 
Lisa’s nose could be moved an inch or two and her eyes repainted still 
preserving the famous smile. 

Senator McNamara. Let’s interrupt you at this point. There has 
heen considerable reference made to unavailability of plans and indi- 
cation that there is a reason, perhaps, for secrecy and security. Id 
like to ask Mr. Stewart if this reference to the vault should be left 
out of the public record. In your estimation is there any justification 
for the continuation of the secrecy ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Anything that appears in my report has been care- 
fully scanned for that. 

Senator McNamara. I want to clear up this point. You say there 
is no need for secrecy ? 

Mr. Srewart. Not with respect to anything contained in my report. 

Senator McNamara. Are we to assume there is nothing secret about 
the plans already presented. 

Mr. Srewart. The secrecy is not secrecy. The secrecy, if such it 
may be called, is simply an adherence to the procedure or order in 
which things are done on the Hill. I work as a member of the Com- 
mission and also as the Architect of the Capitol and until the Com- 
mission for the Extension of the Capitol first approves the plans and 
gives me authority to release the plans, which are purely in a pre- 
liminary state, I could not properly release them. It is not within my 
province to do so. 

Senator McNamara. Are we to assume from this—have you con- 
cluded or do you want to continue? 

Mr. Srewart. I just want to state that the Commission for the 
Extension of the Capitol is under the direction of Congress to provide 
for the extension of the Capitol. They have not passed on the over- 
all or master plan, but have directed me to proceed with the contract 
plans and specifications for the extension of the Capitol to the east 
which is the primary focal point. 

I was directed to have the preliminary plans prepared in such form 
that they can be accepted in whole or in part. That is what we have 
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done. Now, if the Commission, in their judgment, want to go through 
with the whole program, over the extended period recommended in 
my report, that 1s one proposition. If they wish to do otherwise and 
carry out only part of the program recommended, then that is an- 
other proposition. There is no secrecy about the plans, but it is rather 
a matter of ethics. Until the Commission formally acts on them, they 
do not belong to the public and are not for circulation. I might add 
with respect to interior space, neither this Commission nor I have 
any authority over the actual allocation or use of space. All we can 
do is suggest it. The designation and use of space on the House 
side of the Capitol comes under the Speaker of the House and on 
the Senate side under the Committee on Rules and Administration. 
Until the Commission acts and instructs me to do so, I cannot release 
anything other than what has already been released. 

Mr. Hasxetyi. There was no criticism by me of the Architect for not 
releasing this data. I am interested in his spirited defense because 
it indicates some tenderness on this point. All I know is that we are 
holding hearings, discussing a change in the law and not the procedure 
under the law as the Architect of the Capitol is now conscientiously 
advocating but a change in the law, and I am not a legislator and am 
something of a freshman in this field, Mr. Chairman. I am simply 
a little amazed. I always thought that the Architect of the Capitol 
belonged to the people of the United States and in my naive way I 
thought that the first thing that would be desired would be the criticism 
of professional people, especially since the board of directors of the 
American Institute of Architects at one point offered their help. But 
this is not meant as a criticism. 

Mr. Srewart. May I say something for your information, Mr. 
Haskell? There is not a man represented on the executive group or 
advisory group of the architects who has not been cleared informally 
by a group of the American Institute of Architects as well as the Fine 
Arts Commission and after being so selected and recommended, they 
were submitted to the Commission. 

Mr. Hasketu. There is no discussion of that, Mr. Architect. I 
don’t know what you are getting excited about. I am asking only for 
free, independent criticism of these plans by those that are not 
pledged to carry out the present law. All those like Mr. Harbeson 
who are pledged under your direction to carry out the present law, are 
under ethical constraint not to speak against the plans which they 
themselves are compelled under the law to formulate and propose. 
Consequently, we have no free play of opinion on these premises. And 
that is not a criticism of you, not a criticism of the Congress. It’s a 
situation which I think could be remedied. 

Mr. Srewarr. May I ask, Mr. Haskell, do you believe Mr. Harbeson 
when he stood there and told you today he was not hampered or 
fettered in any way ? 

Mr. Haske. My testimony stands as already stated, that we have 
heard through Mr. Harbeson. There seems to me to be a contradic- 
tion between the statement and the report of the Advisory Architects 
of the Capitol as issued in August 1957 and what I seem to be hearing 
today as representing Mr. Harbeson and Mr. Shepley. I offer this 
discrepancy for consideration and I call to your attention—you see, 
Mr. Chairman, I am not an active practicing architect and it gives 
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me certain advantages as a journalist. I can see ethical rules, etc., 
operating and try, in searching for the truth, to cut through. 

Senator McNamara. Well, now, at the conclusion of this colloquy 
it appears to the Chair that the statement by the Architect of the 
Capitol is that the plans have not been developed to the point where 
they have been cleared by the committee and advanced enough so they 
can be turned over to the public generally or to the select group of 
representative architects or any others, but in due course I expect that 
will be followed. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Stewart. If I may amend your statement to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that we come under the same category of security as buildings such 
as the White House, the Pentagon, the Atomic Energy Commission. 
There will, however, be prepared, I feel certain, a publication which 
will includes such plans as may be disclosed without affecting security. 
We have given over 18 months study to this project up to the present 
time, but, as st: ated, I have no authority to release anything at present, 
other than what has already been released. 

Senator McNamara. And it is your intention to follow through in 
the usual manner, to counsel with these people who have indicated 
an interest in the thing, before the final approval ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; to whatever extent the Commission directs 
me to do so. 

Senator McNamara. It seems to be satisfactory to leave it at that. 

Mr. Hasxety. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say for the sake of 
clarity, because we might occasionally slightly blunder, having 
nothing but literary descr iptions to guide us. We might occasionally 
come out wrong. 

Senator McNamara. You do accept they haven’t advanced to the 
stage of the architect ? 

Mr. Hasxetu. I am very pleased to hear it has not advanced. It 
bears out my previous statement the situation is not final. 

Senator McNamara. Will you continue. 

Mr. Hasxeti. Again the question arises, and the question is not 
whether such a center has been provided, but once again whether pro- 
viding this communications center demands as a mandatory conse- 
quence that the east front be moved. If, asthe Architect of the Capitol 
suggests, it may be placed under the east steps extended, and those 
are his words, it can be placed there also with the east steps not 
extended. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing here with a plan. It happens time 
and time again in the building field and it has been my experience that 
it so does, when somebody becomes so completely convinced of a single 
solution, he finds none other possible. In judging competitions we 
are surprised sometimes after seeing a solution which seemed the one 
and only, to find another that solves the same problem totally different. 

Mr. Chairman, let’s use a little sense—by repairing the east wall 
where it stands instead of moving it 3214 feet, simply repair it. 

I will skip this portion of my manuscript because we already 
covered it. 

Summarizing, Mr. Chairman, the reason the east front extension is 
a boondoggle is that no practical effect whatsoever is served by it that 
could not better be carried out on the western or terrace side, and with 
no architectural damage. The east front extension yields only a thin 
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sliver of the costliest possible space whereas five times as much space 
can be developed, according to the advisory architects, along the 
terrace side at reasonable figures and in good usable chunks. The 
private corridor between Senate and House which you so badly need 
cannot physically be built along the east front extension, and has to 
be west of the rotunda anyway. And I have not the slightest doubt 
when we come to see these plans that is where we are going to find it. 
All the other chief instruments of circulation—the stairs, elevators, 
and escalators—will be built toward the west front in any case. And 
any communications center or other facility that has yet been proposed 
as a necessity can be built better without moving the east front for- 
ward. The wall can be repaired for vastly less money without moving 
it; only a fool would deliberately move such a wall onto a new founda- 
tion merely to repair it. 

Senator McNamara, Thank you, sir. 

Is Mr. Harbeson still here ? 

Mr. Harpeson. Yes sir. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have any comment at this point ? 

Mr. Hareeson. I want to state, as the advisory architect, I hold 
very strongly to the report originally made which Mr. Haskell 
referred to. I think there is nothing in that report that is opposed 
to what I said here today and careful reading of that document 
will prove that. Further, when we made our recommendations it 
was but the first step. In any large undertaking things have 
to be done in stages. This first step is on this side rather than the 
other because it is bound up with the question of garages, communica- 
tion centers. transportation centers for the cars that go to both House 
and Senate Office Buildings, as well as the public. We are trying to 
get rid of all parking on the upper level. 

Senator McNamara. These statements that were read in the record 
were not in conflict ? 

Mr. Harseson. In my opinion they do not conflict but we do under- 
stand what they refer to. 

Mr. Haskriy. May I ask Mr. Harbeson a question? Is it incon- 
ceivable to Mr. Harbeson that these underground terminal facilities, 
all this communication apparatus with the other buildings could be 
put there without moving that wall? 

Mr. Harseson. It is not inconceivable but we do not think it is a 
good architectural solution. 

Mr. Hasxetxi. But somebody else might. 

Senator McNamara. He implies it. We accept it’s implied in his 
answer. Do you want to go further or are you through ? 

Mr. Hasxety. No, Mr. Chairman, I’m fresh at this kind of thing 
and unless somebody has anything to say—it’s not my usual line of 
business. 

Senator McNamara. I want to congratulate you. As a freshman I 
think you did a good job in getting your ideas across. 

Mr. Hasketxu. You asked me if I had anything more. I want to 
refer back for a moment to Mr. Arthur Brown, Jr. 

Senator McNamara. Is that the man who passed away ? 

Mr. Hasxety. This is the man who passed away. 

Senator McNamara. I don’t think we are going to help the record 
much by trying to repeat the man’s thoughts. We went through that 
this morning. I’d like to leave it where it is. 
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Mr. Poor, will you state your name and affiliations for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED EASTON POOR, FAIA 


Mr. Poor. Mr. Chairman and members of this hearing, my name 
is Alfred Easton Poor. I am a fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, former member of the New York City Art Commission, 
coordinator of the group of associ iate architects and engineers em- 
ployed by J. George Stewart, architect, for the preliminary drawings 
and specifications of the Capitol project. 

Let me say that we are all conscientious, serious-minded profession- 
als that are dee ply, aware of the reverence in which the public of this 
country hold the Capitol. Since our employment in 1956 we have 
made many studies of the possible schemes for the enlargement of the 
Capitol and for the preservation of this historical building for the 
future. 

It is our considered opinion that we have not at all been iandicapped 
by the wording of the act under which we are working and have ex- 
plored extensions to both the east and the west. Had we felt that we 
were so hampered we would have reported the fact to Mr. Stewart. 

“Desecration” is a convenient catchword. Of course, no one wants 
to desecrate the Capitol. We do not believe that we are. By 
archeologically rebuilding the east front in permanent material such 
as marble we will be preserving the east front for generations. It 
cannot be preserved by piecemeal replacement of disintegrated stone. 
By rebuilding it 32 feet 6 inches to the East it is our considered opin- 
ion that the facade will be improved and in this we have the support 
of the opinion of the greats of classic architecture: Pope, Platt, 
Kendall of McKim, Mead & White, Cass Gilbert, architects who have 
given Washington the aspect it has today. 

The word “desecration” reminds me of a story. Calvin Coolidge 
was a man of few words. He went to church one day. His wife asked 
him what the sermon was about. “Sin,” said Coolidge. “What did 
the minister say?” “He was against it.’ 

Senator McNamara. You don’t want the record to show that 
President Coolidge w ent to church only once, do you? 

Mr. Poor. No, sir. [ Laughter. | 

Senator McNamara. Your statement sounded like that. Continue, 
please. 

Mr. Poor. So many people have been asked to sign a petition against 
the deseer en of the Capitol—sign it without “knowing the facts. 
These are: 1. That the moving of “the east front will improve, not 
desecrate, ‘hs composition, 2. That the central paw of the build- 
ing, particularly the east, is in ‘ads ungerous condition. 3. That surveys 
indicate that Congress needs additional space in excess of that pro- 
vided by the extension of either the east or west front alone. 

The people who have spoken in favor of the bill under discussion 
at this hearing have not answered how they will solve the ee 
condition due to disintegration of the stone and the need for extr: 
space. If this extra space is to be gained on the west alone, as Mr. 
Haskell suggests, there will be the same problem of “desecrating” the 
work of the same architects that are sacrosanct in the east ‘front, 
Thornton, Latrobe, and Bulfinch. 
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Although scheme B is the scheme under consideration at this hear- 
ing, it is only the first step in solving the whole problem for the future, 
as outlined in scheme C. An extension to the east is the only way 
that proper connections to the underground subway, connections to 
the future garage, and connections to the security vault can be made. 
This cannot be done without extending the east front unless expen- 
sive and extensive and dangerous underpinning of the present east 
wall, portico, steps, and the present foundations of the dome is done. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Will you please identify yourself for the 


record. 
STATEMENT OF ROSCOE DeWITT 


Mr. DeWrrr. I am Roscoe DeWitt, of Dallas, Tex., graduate of 
Dartmouth College, holder of a master degree in architecture from 
Harvard University, recipient of an honorary degree from my college 
for my work in architecture, and I am a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. I have been associated with Mr. Poor, Mr. 
Swanke, Mr. Harbeson, Mr. Shepley, Mr. Clarke, and formerly Mr. 
Brown in the development of these preliminary drawings. 

I have been very much interested in the words of the opposition to 
the extension of the east front and to those who are in favor of the 
passage of this bill, in that they have been making a specific point 
of the mere matter of space. T he bill which was passed by the Con- 
gress on this occasion and similar bills which were consider ‘ed and 
passed by one House or another on different occasions in this century, 
have all been concerned with two other things. One was the preserva- 
tion of the east front and one was the correction of the architectural 
defect of the dome overhanging the portico. 

You undoubtedly noted ‘that the Architect of the C apitol devoted 
but a small part of his report to you to the admitted need of the Con- 
gress for additional space, but concerned himself therein to the need 
for the preservation of the Capitol as an architectural heritage and for 
the correction of its defect. 

The overhang of the dome is a very real defect, Mr. Chairman, and 
the need for its correction cannot be stressed too strongly. To the 
West of the rotunda and the dome, there is a great mass of building— 
to the east nothing—so that the dome, instead of sitting solidly and 
in apparent security upon the center of the central portion, now ap- 
pears to teeter on one edge. This is bad architecture as all architects 
connected with the Capitol in the past have declared. 

Great architects who testified at the 1935 hearing, men trained in 
classical architecture and brought up in its tradition, all insisted that 
the extension of the east front be done. It really is a desecration to 
permit this error, so easily corrected, to continue to exist through the 
centuries. Our Capitol should be as nearly perfect as possible and, 
once made so, all future generations of American people will applaud 
the firm and the unswerving determination of the Congress to make 
it so. 

After all, Mr. Chairman, the dome is the symbol of the Capitol. Tt 
is the dome and not the east front which is recognizable by all people 
of the world, it is the dome which is dear to the hearts of the American 
people. Once the ancient, deteriorated sandstone of the front is re- 
placed by new material, whether it be sandstone or marble, it is not the 
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original work and it will matter little to the many, many generations 
yet to come whether the east front is on this line or that, provided 
we faithfully reproduce the line and detail of those who first conceived 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, age is a relative matter and in that light our Capitol 
is not an old building. When George Washington laid its cornerstone 
in 1793 Harvard College had, 7 years before, celebrated its 150th anni- 
versary. It is only now that even the oldest part of the Capitol can 
celebrate its 150th anniversary. We all are hopeful that the term of 
the Capitol’s service to the American people will stretch to a thousand 
years but can anyone imagine such a term possible in its present condi- 
tion? And can anyone regard with equanimity the awful prospect of 
constant repainting down that long stretch of years? Can anyone 
even be hopeful that any vestige of the soft sandstone will then still 
exist ? 

The architects who have been working on this project have studied 
its history, its growth, its every detail and have seen it in its every 
mood. They have come to have a love and reverence for it not possible 
to any architect, historian, or patriotic citizen who has not had our 
intimate contact with it. If the work proceeds you may be sure that 
it is not only in competent hands, hands educated and trained in tra- 
ditional architecture but in hands governed and guided by minds and 
hearts filled with the significance of the wonderful old building and 
with devotion to it. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. 

The next on our list is Mr. Hofheimer. Mr. Hofheimer sent in 
a statement. He was held by the weather. His statement was in- 
serted in the record earlier. 

Senator McNamara. Is Mr. Clapp here? 

Mr. Cuarp. Here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. We are ready to hear your statement. Will 
you give your full name and identify yourself for the record and 
proceed from there in your own manner. 


STATEMENT OF VERNER W. CLAPP, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
COMMITTEE TO PRESERVE THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 


Mr. Crarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Verner W. Clapp. 
I reside at 4 West Irving Street, Chevy Chase, Md., and I am the 
secretary-treasurer of the Committee To Preserve the National Capi- 
tol. Iam grateful for the opportunity to appear before you to present 
the views of the committee, and of myself, with respect to the bill, 
S. 2883. 

Mr. Chairman, I might mention I am not an architect and perhaps 
you would welcome my opinion as a member of the committee though 
not an architect. The committee, outside of myself, I think, consists 
almost exclusively of architects or architectural historians. I am a 
librarian. 

Let me say, in the first place, that the committee is not a mere col- 
lection of crackpots who are opposed to change in any form and who 
in particular are opposed to changes which contribute to the con- 
venience and effectiveness of the work of Members of Congress. On 
the contrary, the committee is very much aware of the very great de- 
sirability—indeed of the necessity—of putting architecture to work 
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to make it possible for Members of the Congress to work with greater 
convenience and efficiency than they do in this 165-year old building. 
But the committee believes that in this, as in other things in life, 
there are numerous values to be observed, and the committee is anxious 
that not only the convenience of the Members of the Congress be 
served, but some of these other values also. And let me add immedi- 
ately that the committee believes that the convenience of the Members 
can be secured without damage to the east front of the Capitol. 

The committee is not an action committee. Rather, the committee 
is an informal pooling of interest in the architectural and historical 
integrity of the United States Capitol which is common to a number 
of organized groups. I would like, in the first place, consequently 
to call to your attention the names of some of these groups, who have 
expressed to the committee, in writing, their opposition to the adop- 
tion of plan B of 1905 whereby the east front of the C apitol would 
be extended. 

Also, there is some editorial comment and other matter on the same 
point. I can comment on these either individually, Mr. Chairman, or 
I can just present them for the record as they stand. Let me just 
mention them: There is a resolution here of the board of trustees of 
the National Parks Association. I could lift some of the phrases 
out but I think that they will be familiar to you, sir, and the other 
members of the subcommittee and will probably be repetitious al- 
though I may here find 1 or 2 phrases which are outstanding in 
pertinency. 

From the New York State Association of Architects, from the Col- 
lege Art Association of America and from the South Carolina Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, all resolutions properly 
adopted ; statements by officers of historical societies and individuals; 
from Mr. Robert Woods Bliss, who commences his letter: 


“Engagements which I have already made for tomorrow afternoon will, I 
fear, prevent my attending the meeting— 


et cetera, and ends— 


It seems to me that the proposed alterations would strike at the very roots of 
the symbol which is represented in that historic building, a symbol which has 
stood throughout the years as representing our democratic way of life. 

Next, Clifford L. Lord, director, Wisconsin Historical Society and 
president, American Association for State and Local History, from 
which I might quote: 

You certainly have permission to list my name among those who agree that 
every step should be taken to prevent any architectural abomination in our 
National Capitol. 

I read that not for the originality of the thought but rather to 
point out the kinds of feelings which are stirred among the people 
of this country at the thought of c hanging the east front of the ¢ Capitol. 

From Mr. Frank O. Spinney, director of Old Sturbridge Village; 
from Erwin C. Zepp, director, the Ohio Historical Society ; from Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, Harvard Sees Mr. Charles van Ravenswaay, 
director, Missouri Historical Society ; Thomas Vaughan, director, Ore- 
gon Historical Society—we are getting farther west—letter to Sen- 
ator Richard L. Neuberger, which may be among the documents al- 
ready filed; from Jack J. Detzler, secretary, Northern Indiana His- 
torical Society; Mrs. Sutton Gustison, director, Seattle Historical So- 
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ciety; Mrs. Frederic Groves, president general, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and from Mrs. W. E. Lake, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This was a rather interesting letter as I recall. All of them are 
interesting. “England would not dream of changing Westminster 
Abbey, or France its Versailles Palace.” 

And in this connection, Mr. Chairman, I might recall to your recol- 
lection that the British, after their House of Parliament was dese- 
crated during the war, rebuilt it as it was, or as closely as it was as they 
could. 

Mrs. Mary M. Purdy, New Wilmington, Pa., and Mrs. Sherman L. 
Burson, Emory Methodist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and from the prin- 
cipal and teachers of Smith Road School.’ These are put in as 
exemplary. 

I have a series of editorials and in some cases, newspaper stories 
in the nature of editorial comment: 

From Life, June 8, 1956; from the Nashville Tennessean, July 14, 
1956; New York Herald Tribune, June 18, 1956; from the Baltimore 
News Post, January 15, 1958; from the American Institute of Archi- 
tects Newsletter, January 27, 1958; from the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, January 17, 1958; from the Washington Post, February 16, 
1958, and a letter to the editor from Albert Simons of Charleston, 
S. C., appearing in the same issue; New York Times, February 16, 
1958, which I think has already been put in the record, and an article 
from the same issue entitled “Capitol Remodeling Arouses Criticism,” 
which is not a news story but rather a very strongly worded criticism 
by Ada Louise Huxtable; from the Pittsburgh Press, January 27, 
1958; Cleveland Press, January 27, 1958; from ‘the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, History Number February 1958. 

These, if I may, sir, I would like to submit for the record. 

Senator McNamara. If you are going to submit many of them— 
many of them have been printed in the record already—we will be 
glad to have them for a reference and we will have them in the com- 
mittee file and the record will show reference to them since you have 
already so indicated in your remarks. Without objection, they will 
be filed. 

Mr. Crapr. Mr. Chairman, lama librarian. For 33 years I worked 
for the Congress in the Library of Congress, across the street. For 
more than 10 years of that time, as the second executive officer of that 
institution, and for a portion of that time its acting head, I had an 
office overlooking the Capitol of the United States. I have looked at 
the Capitol of the United States in early winter mornings and on 
warm summer nights with the Marine Band playing before the east 
portico; I have watched it on snowy starlight nights and in the inter- 
mittent flashes of midsummer thunderstorms. I have watched the 
United States Capitol, from the outside, possibly more than most Mem- 
bers of Congress have seen it from the inside. 

But, as I said, I am a librarian. A librarian’s job is to preserve 
the old things of the past for the needs of the present. But a lbrarian 
worth his salt soon discovers that he must not preserve old things sim- 
ply because they are old, but because they also have real value and 
importance. And it is this criterion that I would bring to the preserva- 
tion of the east front of the United States Capitol—that its preserva- 
tion is important, for and of itself. 
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In a sense, Mr. Chairman, I have watched over the building of the 
United States Capitol. I have participated in imagination in the 
competition which, in the 1790’s, produced the original plans, and I 
have actually seen and handled the horrible designs from which Den- 
tist Thornton’s winning plan was selected. With Thomas Jefferson 
I have wandered, my Palladio in my hand, around the muddy hole on 
Capitol Hill where an infant but confident Republic was attempting 
to surpass architecturally, as it had already surpassed constitutionally, 
the glories of ancient republican Rome. I have read the correspond- 
ence in which that very great architect, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
attempted to purify the Capitol of the amateurish defects of his pre- 
decessor. I was present in imagination again when Latrobe’s clerk of 
the works, Lenthall, struck the arches in the domed ceiling of the 
Supreme Court room before the mortar was set and went to death in 
the crash. I was present, in the same way, Mr. Chairman, when the 
British set fire to the Library of Congress—at that time in the Capi- 
tol—on August 24, 1814, restrained from doing further damage only 
on the importunity of a physician who had his office near the spot 
where Enest Griffith, Director of the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, now has his desk. 

As a librarian, I have lived with the United States ‘apitol phys- 
ically for 33 years, but I have lived with it vicariously and intimately 
for its whole 165 years. You must pardon me, therefore, if I feel that 
this great building is not only the property of those Members of Con- 
gress who must use it for the conduct of public business for temporary 
periods of greater or less duration, but that it is intimately intertwined 
with the history and the national identity of all the people of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, while I am perfectly willing that the 
interior arrangements of the Capitol Building be left to those who 
must use it in the daily work of legislation, I feel str ongly that when it 
comes to its principal architectural features and to its exterior ap- 
pearance and integrity, no major change should be made without as 
much publicity as was given to the preparation and adoption of the 
original plans in 1793, and that was a public competition. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone with enough money could build a great build- 
ing today. Portland cement, structural steel, glass, plastics, the craft 
of our technicians and artists, steam shovels and diesel cranes—all 
of these things made it possible to create great buildings overnight. 
and we can pull them down and replac e them merely for the cost of 
the money. But the United States Capitol was not built that way, 
and it contains much more than money. When it was built, public 
architecture in the United States was practically unknown; the proc- 
esses of construction were all manual; building materials of the finer 
sort were all but unavailable: stones were lifted into place by hand 
winch and fitted with lime, not portland cement; transportation was 
primordial; the building crafts and arts were still to be developed. 
That under these circumstances we should have received from our fore- 
fathers a building as imposing and as satisfying as the United States 
Capitol is a miracle which I am willing you should ascribe to what- 
ever benign and auspicious influence you will. We should treasure 
that simple facade, which George Washington approved, around which 
Thomas Jefferson took his morning walks, in which many years out 
of the lives of Thornton, Latrobe, Bulfinch, and Walter are immured; 
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we should reverence the fragile Aquia Creek sandstone which was the 
best we could produce for our finest national building in 1800; we 
should keep fresh the gray paint which covers the scorches caused by 
British soldiery in 1814. For these are our history ; and no fine marbles 
and structural steel of 1958 can replace them. But they are only too 
likely to destroy the happy accident which gave us one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world, a building w vhich in its present form 
is everywhere around the globe the symbol of the national identity 
of the people of the United States. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Will you come forward and identify yourself 
for the record? You are here to represent General Grant, is that 
correct ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GEN. U. S. GRANT III, PRESENTED BY L. M. LEISEN- 
RING, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Tam L. M. Leisenring of Washington, D.C. I am an architect. I 
have the honor to be a fellow of the American Institute. I am 
presenting this for the Columbia Historical Society and you must 
realize, of course, that it is the historic aspect of the building which 
is of the greatest interest to the members of that society. I happen to 
be the chairman of its committee on public buildings. 

Senator McNamara. Glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Letsenrtne. And General Grant is the president of that 
organization and he asked me in particular to come here and read this 
resolution which is very short. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY AT 
Irs MEETING IN THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 
21, 1958 
The society opposes vigorously the proposed extension and alteration of the 

historic east front of the United States Capitol Building. Here the Nation has 

preserved in an architectural composition of great beauty, the original work of 

Thornton, Latrobe, and Bulfinch, with historic sculpture groups of the earliest 

days of our Republic, and the midcentury masterful work of Walter, exemplified 

in the Senate and House wings, and the splendid dome, by which he carefully 
followed the details determined by his predecessors. 

If additional space is vitally required by the Congress, it should be 
secured through the construc tion of other buildings - nearby, so as not 
to destroy the beautiful group effect of the east front, and the House 
and Senate wings. If weathered materials need attention, these should 
be by exact reproductions of the originals. 

This soc ae urges that no plans be approved that involve changes 
which will detract from one of the Nation’s greatest historic monu- 
ments. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your con- 
tribution. 

The last name on our list of witnesses is Mrs. Helena Smith. Is 
Mrs. Smith here? Mrs. Smith is not here. 

We have another request, Mr. Hunter, who would like to make a 
statement in place of Carl Feiss, who was scheduled to testify and is 
not present. Mr. Hunter. 
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STATEMENT OF WILBUR H. HUNTER, JR., BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 


Mr. Hunrer. I am Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., a resident of Baltimore, 
Md., onane the Society of Architectural Historians with testi- 
mony in support of S. 2885. 

I am a member of the board of directors of the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, and have been designated by the president of that 
society to act in his name on this occasion. 

The society was founded in 1940 and now has 1,131 members drawn 
from many professions, including university professors, architects, 
lawyers, historians, and informed laymen. ‘The society is largely 
supported by membership dues and by 45 sustaining institutions w hich 
includes such organizations as Colonial W illiamsburg , University of 
Chicago, Notre Dame University, and the art and architecture de- 
partments of Yale, Princeton, Cornell, University of California, and 
others. 

One of the major aims of the society is to promote the preservation 
of significant architectural monuments, and the society has several 
times placed itself on record in opposition to the alteration of the 
historic east front of the United States Capitol. 

The most recent expression of the society on this subject was at the 
annual convention in Washington, January 31, 1958. The meeting 
was attended by about 225 members, and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

The Capitol has become, during its 150 years, a symbol of our national growth 
and spirit not only to Americans but to all peoples as well. In its deepest sense, 
this symbolism is bound up in the actual forms and materials which have shel- 
tered since our first struggling years the Congress which has epitomized our 
democratic way of life. Any threat to destroy or impair such an irreplaceable 
symbol must therefore be viewed as a loss of the gravest consequence. 

This resolution was drawn up by a committee composed of Prof. 
James G. Vanderpool and past president of the society, Frederich B. 
Nichols and Richard H. Howland, president for the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and a past vice president of the society. 

It was presented at the meeting January 31, read and discussed at 
some length and adopted by unanimous vote of those present. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, sir. Do you have any- 
thing further to add before we close the meeting ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Just a short statement. I probably have to plead 
guilty that I may not have presented some facts as fully as I might 
and I would like to add the following: 

By law, the Fine Arts Commission has been excluded ever since 
its creation in 1910 from passing on any Capitol improvements, and 
may be brought into the picture only upon the request of committees 
or commissions of Congress when the commission’s advice is desired. 
This is true of other planning bodies outside the legislative branch, 

In case there is any doubt as to whether the present Fine Arts Com- 
mission has taken any action on the present proposal to extend the 
Capitol, at noontime today, I had one of the associate architects call 
Mr. Finley of the Fine Arts Commission and he advises that the 
present Commission has taken no action on the Capitol extension. 

He said that while some individual members are opposed to it, the 
Commission, as such, has not expressed itself in any way. 
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In concluding, I would like to point out that Thomas U. Walter, the 
architect who designed the House and Senate wings and dome and 
first advocated the east front extension was, himself a founder, mem- 
ber, and president of the American Institute of Architects. The fol- 
lowing extracts are submitted for the record: 

AIA library notes by George E. Pettengill from the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, December 1957, page 462 : 

* * * Sitting at the desk of Thomas U. Walter and handling his drawing in- 
struments, my thoughts turned to him, and the idea came that it might be ap- 
propriate to record the various mementoes that the institute possesses of its 
second president * * * 


* * * Walter was the secretary of the short-lived American Institution of 
Architects in 1837 * * *, 

Thomas U. Walter and His Works, by Professor William Sener 
Rusk, Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y., page 11: 

* * * He was one of the original members of the “American Institute of 
Architects.” 

Letter of January 23, 1926, from Clark Walter, presenting a por- 
trait of his grandfather, Thomas U. Walter, to the Office of the 
Architect of the ¢ ‘apitol : 

The portrait of grandfather is completed and ready to be sent up. 

* * * Upon thinking over the matter of presenting this painting, it occurred 
to me that it would perhaps be appropriate to present it through the American 
Institute of Architects, in Washington, of which grandfather was one of the 
founders and its president for 10 years up until his death. * * * 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. All right, that appears to conclude our hear- 
ings and in closing the hearings today, I would like to thank Sena- 
tors Smith, Neuberger, and C ‘Jark, Mr. Stewart and all the others 
who braved the elements to present their views on this subject. 

I am sorry that more members of the subcommittee could not be 
present to listen to this testimony. 

All members, of course, will be furnished with the transcript, 
however, and the chairman will consult with them before any rec- 
ommendations are made to the full Public Works Committee. 

After listening to the testimony, the matter of most concern to 
the chairman is the lack of an established position by the Commis- 
sion for the Extension of the Capitol. 

Mr. Stewart apparently appears here only as the Architect of the 
Capitol and not as a member of the Commission. 

There are indications that the Commission does not have unani- 
mous agreement that the actual construction to extend the east front 
be carried out. And we have no assurance—in view of the fact that 
there is no Commission Spokesman here—that even a majority of the 
Commission is in agreement. 

It is my personal belief that the Congress and the public are en- 
titled to a clarification of the Commission’s position. 

Listening to the testimony today, I doubt very much whether any- 
one’s mind has been ch: anged by the logic of the other fellow. 

However, as I noted in opening the hearing, I feel the subcom- 
mittee had a duty to conduct these hearings. 

A number of matters have been aired that should be in the record 
and I want to thank you all for the contributions you have made. 
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The hearing is adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
(Additional statements presented are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
February 21, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Public Works Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaAR DENNIS: I am forwarding, herewith, for your information a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Vermont Historical Society at a meeting in Montpelier, 
Vt., February 15, 1958, concerning S. 2883 which is pending before your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN. 


RESOLUTION OF THE VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


(Adopted by the Board of Curators at a meeting held at Montpelier, Vt., 
February 15, 1958) 


Whereas it has been called to the attention of the members of the Society of 
Architectural Historians and to the various State historical societies the fact 
that the historical east facade of the United States Capitol is in imminent danger 
of destruction; and 

Whereas plans are already made to rebuild the central portion of the east 
front 32 feet forward of its present position, thus obliterating the original facade 
designed by Dr. William Thornton and approved by George Washington; and 

Whereas the Capitol has become during its 150 years a symbol of our national 
unity and democratic way of life, known by pictures or personal visits to all 
our citizens; and 

Whereas the additional space to the building, achieved at great cost ($20 mil- 
lion), is in no way commensurate to the immense loss in cultural and historical 
values; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we register our opposition to the destruction of the east facade 
of the Capitol, and that we urge support of Senate bill S. 2883 and House bills 
H. R. 9238 and/or H. R. 9510 to block this attempt; and be it further 

Resolwed, That this resolution be spread on our records and copies be sent to 
the President of the United States, Senators Aiken and Flanders, Congressman 
Prouty and Governor Johnson. 

THE VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
LEON S. Gay, President. 
BRANDON, Vt., February 17, 1958. 





To the Building Subcommittee of the Senate Public Works Committee: 


My name is Helena Huntington Smith. I live at 103 Prince Street, Alexandria, 
Va., and I am here as a spokesman for the Alexandria Association, substituting 
for its president, Captain E. K. Van Swearingen, who could not be present. 

We are an organization of some 400 members, interested in historic preser- 
vation in Alexandria and nearby areas. 

We are concerned over the threat of desecration to the Capitol Building in the 
proposed alteration of the east front. We feel that the Capitol, as it stands, 
is a monumen of American architecture and of American history. 

The east facade, itself, is of the greatest importance in view of the many 
historic events connected with it, one of which was the second inaugural of 
President Lincoln. 

This association urges that most careful study be given to alternate plans for 
providing Congress with the needed additional space. It is our hope that a way 
will be found of leaving the east front and all other essential features of the 
Capitol unimpaired. 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1958. 


Hon. Pat McNamara, Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee on the 
Capitol, Senate Public Works Committee: 

You have heard, necessarily, a great deal of ‘‘me tooism” today—a repetition 
of pleas to preserve and hold precious an exceptionally noble part of our archi- 
tectural heritage. I would add, with your permission, a few words in this 
manner, some as to the architectural quality and others as to the historic senti- 
ment, all of which I believe worthy of your deep consideration. May I thank 
you for holding these hearings. The grant of money in the enabling legislation— 
given to proceed with the moving of the east front without public hearings— 
seemed, if I may say so, somewhat precipitous on the part of Congress who, 
heretofore, has always lived up to its responsibility to hold in trust the building 
which means so much to all of us. 

May I be honest and say that, from the very beginning of this structure, there 
have been critics of the stone used on the east front. Horatio Greenough, an 
early American sculptor, complained that the building would have been more 
noble had it been built of marble, and from that time on critics have arisen 
saying much the same thing, and there has been also a great deal of criticism 
as to the relation of the overhanging dome to the supporting structure below, 
as well as to the portico entrance itself. I suspect that if, finally, you gentlemen 
of the Senate once again, as you have in the past, decide to preserve the east 
front, the question will arise in the future, because, unfortunately, we live in a 
world of exasperating purists who are cannibalistically inclined toward the 
works of the past and who are arrogant enough to believe their own ideas to be 
superior. There is always a certain perversity in mediocrity. 

First, as to the architectural quality of the east front, my personal reaction is 
that it is superb. The proportions are elegant, and relations of detail to the 
great court are magnificent, and the dome rises as a symbol of unity straight 
from the ground to the crowning figure. All architects who have ever designed 
great domes have aspired to achieve this quality; i. e., the dome being related 
to the ground. The best place to see Michelangelo’s dome at St. Peter’s is not 
from the front, ruined as it has been by the extra long nave, but from the rear, 
where just the effect seen on the east front is to be found. The same is to be 
observed in the dome at Florence and at Les Invalides in Paris. A dome which 
is placed too far back from the surface of the building appears always to be un- 
related to the mass. The accompanying photostats give you, in illustration, this 
tremendous effect of the earth supporting the ever-rising dome. I believe it to 
be almost obvious, from these pictures alone, that were the east front to be 
moved further east the podium on which the dome rests—that squarish base 
seen in the pictures—would completely disappear from the important near views 
and the dome would then resemble a wedding cake placed upon an unrelated 
table. The greatness of the present ensemble, the majesty of the forecourt, I 
firmly believe, will not be recaptured if the east front is moved 40 feet or more 
to the east. It has been suggested that the north and south wings should also 
be moved forward to gain, once again, the quality of the forecourt, but again it 
seems to me that the fine proportions at present seen on these facades will suffer, 
and, unless the entire faces of the building are to be reconstrued, the asym- 
metry achieved will be most unpleasant. 

The fact that the present stonework needs to be painted is not a matter of 
architectural concern—all materials erode, more or less. I am a fellow of the 
Morgan Library in New York, and it is built of the same marble as the National 
Gallery, namely, Tennessee marble, and after 50 years is showing rapid and con- 
tinuing erosion. The stone used on the Lincoln Memorial, Colorado Yule, seems 
to be standing up very well. Greek buildings were painted; so, too, buildings of 
the Gothic era. Materials are less imporant than fine proportions and noble 
space. 

The cast-iron dome bridging a wide void below does not disturb me. It is the 
nature of iron to span wide spaces. Nor does it affect the millions who come 
each year to see it as a symbol of our Nation, and the interesting fact, of course, 
is that the building is a symbol of unity—one achieved during the dark years of 
the Civil War when, I am sure, people complained about the unnecessary and 
extravagant use of iron during a war period. Lincoln must have greatly felt 
the need of that symbol and, at his second inauguration, sensing as he did the 
close of the war, he must have felt rewarded by the fact that future Congresses 
of the United States were housed in a building eminently fitting. 

Of course, gentlemen, I need not tell you of the historic events which have 
taken place in the forecourt. I learned recently that our fellow citizens spend 
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almost as many millions of dollars visiting this city, hoping to see the great his- 
toric buildings to be found here (and to get a glimpse of you gentlemen), as they 
do abroad. You well know that the stairway leading to the portico, the fore- 
court itself, represent an outdoor pantheon rich in the memories of noblemen. 

We are asking that the gag be removed from the consultants employed to give 
architectural advice to the Architect of the Capitol, who, unfortunately, is not 
an architect, and, eventually, to the Commission. The legislation made it impos- 
sible for these men to give freely of their advice because, ironically enough, the 
authority to proceed was given on a scheme which was reported to Congress in 
1905 and whose authors, Carrere and Hastings, remarked: “We hope, neverthe- 
less, that this alternate plan, scheme B, will not be favorably considered.”’ 


i ~ 
RALPH WALKER. 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
February 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: This letter is addressed to Senate bill 2883 which would 
move forward the east front of the Capitol. As chairman of the National Affairs 
Commission of the American Veterans Committee, Inc., and on my behalf I want 
to express our opposition to the enactment of this bill and to this change in the 
appearance of our Capitol. 

The Capitol is the foremost historical building in our Nation’s capital and 
the living witness to the great powers of the legislative branch of our Gevern- 
ment, the Congress of the United States. It has come down to us in its central 
portion in the basically unaltered design, inside and outside of one of the coun- 
try’s greatest architects, Dr. William Thornton. Its wings follow the same style 
of architecture, and are slightly advanced beyond the limits of the main or east 
front, an arrangement wholly in keeping with the dominant style of architecture 
at the time when the Capitol was first built. To move the east front forward 
would destroy this fitting arrangement and the rebuilt east front would never 
quite equal the original. Moreover, such a reconstruction would destroy the 
arrangement of the rooms inside the central part of the Capitol which date to 
the period of its original construction and with its tobacco leaf and corncob 
capitals are one of the most attractive inventions of early American architecture. 
They should be preserved under all circumstances. 

In our view any tampering with the structure of the Capitol, any modification 
of its external appearance and any interior modification of its historical portion 
could only achieve one thing: the destruction of a historical monument, wit- 
nessing the greatness of our democratic past, which at the same time is a symbol 
of our republican form of government. 

It is said that the bill now before your committee is inspired by the need for 
additional service facilities, such as a Senate restaurant. If this were true 
and if such facilities; must be installed in the Capitol itself, it would seem that 
the great space under the west terrace overlooking Pennsylvania Avenue (which 
is outside the original building) could be attractively arranged in a dignified 
manner, to provide such facilities. Since a new office building is now being 
erected for the Senate, it may well be that some space in the old Senate Office 
Building could be yielded for such purposes. 

I would appreciate, if this letter will be included in the record of the hearing 
and so request in behalf of the American Veterans Committee, Inc. 

Very truly yours, 
RupoLF SOBERNHEIM, 

Chairman National Affairs Commission American Veterans Committee, Inc. 


FLorIpA STATE MUSEUM, 
Gainesville, February 11, 1958. 
Hon. Grorcr SMATHERS, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SMATHERS: I understand that there are plans to renovate the Capitol 
and, in so doing, destroy the east facade. This is one of the few sections of the 
Capitol Building that has remained unchanged from the original structure. 
Its design was approved by George Washington. 
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Many persons with a sincere interest in our Nation’s history and architecture 
wish to preserve the east facade as it now exists. I subscribe to this position 
and would hope that some other way could be found to prevent the destruction 
of this historic part of the Capitol. Senate bill (S. 2883) has been introduced to 
block the destruction of the east front. 

Would you kindly give this matter your attention and see what can be done in 
the Senate to preserve the historic east front of the Capitol? 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD B. GropMAN, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Gainesville, February 10, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR SMATHERS: I am writing to urge that you support Senate bill, 
S. 2888 the purpose of which is to preserve the present historic east portico of 
the Capitol. 

This portico was built in 1817 to connect the two original wings of the Capitol 
after they had been burned in 1814 by the British. It was designed by Charles 
Bulfinch, our first native-born American architect following earlier designs of 
Benjamin Latrobe our first professionally trained architect. Thomas Jefferson, 
himself an outstanding architect, was strong in insisting that these original 
designs be preserved. 

If immediate action is not taken the historic portico will be destroyed as the 
result of an act passed a little over a year ago which will move the entrance 33 
feet to the east and replace the beautiful original with a copy in marble. 

In addition to the emotional need to preserve the Capitol of these United States 
as a symbol, there are the following cogent reasons for retaining the original 
portico intact and in its present place: 

1. A copy, no matter how fine, does not have the intrinsic worth of the original. 

2. The portico is more venerable—by 50 years—than the overhang of the base 
of the dome—the alleged artistic excuse for moving it. 

3. Moving the portico 33 feet forward will bring it out to the line of Walter’s 
wings and destroy the nice spatial feeling of the inaugural court of the Capitol. 

4. With the exception of the chapel of the Invalides in Paris (which is too 
tall and thin, having no wings) it is the only major dome in the world whose 
full architectural effect can be seen from nearby. The fact that the dome of 
St. Peter’s in the Vatican has been cut off from view by extending the nave 
is one of the greatest laments of art critics in all history (one has to be over a 
mile away to see its proper effect). 

As you, as a Senator, have the interest of the entire Nation at heart, I trust 
you will act to defend this American monument. 

Sincerely, 
VERNON S. HonceEs, Assistant Professor. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1958. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Committee on Public Works, United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I feel it important, for purposes of record, that cer- 
tain facts should be clarified with respect to statements made by opponents of 
the extension of the east-central front of the Capitol at the meeting held by your 
subcommittee, Monday February 17, 1958. I, therefore, submit the following for 
the information of your committee. 

Mr. Berla stated that additional space for the Congress should be provided 
elsewhere than in the Capitol Building. Regardless of the accommodations pro- 
vided for the Congress elsewhere, the functions which must be carried on in the 
Capitol Building require space expansion in the Capitol—a fact to which Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and others familiar with the situation subscribe. 

Mr. Berla and Mr. Chatelain charge that the architects were hampered in 
their studies and planning by the present authorization act. This statement 
has been refuted not only by the Architect of the Capitol, but also by Mr. Harbe- 
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son speaking for the advisory architects and by Mr. Poor speaking for the 
associate architects. 

Mr. Berla indicates that the east wall should be kept in proper repair under 
maintenance appropriations and goes so far as to put forth the thought that 
failure to correct present defects may be attributed by some to a desire on the 
part of the Architect of the Capitol to create or maintain such a dangerous 
condition as to further the plans for the extension of the east front of the 
Capitol. The present condition is one of gradual accretion and the present 
hazards are the result of such basic structural deficiencies that one cannot 
reasonably expect them to be actually remedied or eliminated through annual 
maintenance funds. I am sure the integrity of the present Architect of the 
Capitol and his predecessors has been sufficiently well established with the 
Congress as to remove any doubt as to their motives with respect to the Capitol 
extension. This also answers statements of Mr. Rich that the defective con- 
dition of the east wall should be corrected year by year. 

Mr. Chatelain has indicated that Glenn Stanton, past president of the AIA, 
seconded a resolution opposing the extension of the east front of the Capitol 
at the 1955 convention of the AIA. This statement, if accurate, is interesting 
in the light of the following statement which appeared in the July 1956 issue 
of the Architectural Forum: 

“Chairman of this AIA committee was former president Glenn Stanton of 
Portland, Oreg. Other members, up to the 1956 convention, were John Graham, 
Jr., Falls Church, Va.; Kenneth Wischmeyer, St. Louis; Dana B. Johannes, 
Silver Spring, Md.; Branch D. Elam, Washington; and alternate Frank Duane, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

“Tronically, this committee also seemed out of order in ever considering the 
Capitol alterations at all. Another AIA committee, on preservation of historic 
buildings, is specifically charged with ‘matters concerning the preservation of 
individual buildings of historic importance in Washington, D. C.’ Despite this, 
and despite the repudiation of Stanton’s committee report, Stanton in person 
continued to lobby actively in Washington for the east-front alteration. 

“Late in June, AIA’s new president, Leon Chatelain, wrote to Stanton and 
his committee to cease acting on the Capitol issue.” 

Mr. Rich’s statement that the AIA conventions of 1939, 1949, 1955, 1956, and 
1957 unanimously endorsed opposition to the extension of the Capitol cannot be 
accepted as factual, without additional evidence, if for no other reason than 
because of the Architect of the Capitol’s and Mr. DeWitt’s personal knowledge 
of proceedings at the 1957 convention, at which they were present. 

Mr. Rich’s statement that 11,000 architects were opposed to the extension of 
the Capitol at the last 4 conventions certainly does not present a true picture, 
in view of the comparatively small attendance at the meetings at such con- 
ventions and the experience of the Architect of the Capitol and Mr. DeWitt at 
the 1457 convention. 

Mr. Rich questioned the incomplete quotation cited by the Architect of the 
Capitol with respect to Carrere & Hastings’ recommendations with regard to 
schemes A and B of 1904, and proceeded to quote additional paragraphs from 
allegedly the same report. Mr. Rich’s quotes were from Carrere & Hastings’ 
report of December 27, 1904, whereas the Architect of the Capitol’s quote was 
from an earlier report of September 23, 1904, and was presented to throw addi- 
tional light on the sentiments of Carrere & Hastings with respect to the schemes 
for the east-front extension developed by them in 1904. 

Mr. Rich stated that the Architect of the Capitol is recommending extending 
the east-central front 33 geet 6 inches, “a little more than the other” (Carrere 
& Hastings). This statement is incorrect. All reports, plans, and statements 
of the Architect of the Capitol and the associate architects definitely state that 
the extension recommended by them is 32 feet 6 inches—the same as recom- 
mended by Carrere & Hastings. 

Mr. Rich indicated that the Architect of the Capitol failed to correctly represent 
the views of the advisory architects in his report to the Commission of August 
1957. This statement is refuted by the letters of August 19 and 29 and September 
9, 1957, from the advisory architects to the Architect of the Capitol, concurring 
in the Architect’s report—which letters have been inserted in the record of the 
Senate Public Works Committee hearings. 

Mr. Rich’s statement seems to imply that all Presidential inaugurations, 
except the last inauguration of President Franklin Delano Rossevelt, were held 
at the east front of the Capitol. This is not a fact, as shown by the following 
statement: 
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Presidents not inaugurated at east front of Capitol, upon assuming office 


George Washington ______-______ 1789 John Quincy Adams____--------- 1825 
George Washington, 2d term____- TIGR. SORES NC csgacsletwaen icons 1841 
A esis Satin tis chicintte atta ei cbacacm 1707 Millard Fillmore......_.........~. 1850 
TROMRS  FOOTOOD isch ace 1801 Andrew Johnson... ~~ 1865 
Thomas Jefferson, 2d term__.-__- 18065 Chester A. Arthur............... 1881 
James’ Madiaon... 8 1809 Theodore Roosevelt______._--__-__ 1901 
James Madison, 2d term___-______ 4608 Wittinet Bh. TOtG. Seiki cenaccnn 1909 
RE ee ee ea 4007 . Cite COCO RG. cin cniocceicccnens 1923 
James Monroe, 2d term__________ 1821 Franklin D. Roosevelt__.__._.---- 1945 


Mr. Haskell criticizes the Architect of the Capitol for proposing to tear down 
the present east central wall, in order to obtain additional space. This state- 
ment is inconsistent with the facts as stated in the report of the Architect of 
the Capitol—for, as stated therein, there is no intention to tear down the 
existing wall under the east front extension program, but, on the contrary, it 
is intended to leave it standing as an interior wall. 

Mr. Haskell referred to the New House Office Building, erected in 1931-33 as 
having been designed by Mr. Harbeson. To keep the record straight, this build- 
ing was designed by a group of local architects known as the “Allied Architects 
of Washington, D. C., Inc.,” to which Mr. Harbeson was not a party. 

Mr. Haskell’s statement with respect to accommodations to be provided for 
additional restaurant facilities in the east extension program does not bring 
out the fact that 115 additional seating accommodations would be provided for 
the House and a similar number for the Senate—a total of 230; and that this 
number is in addition to the existing total of 722 already on the east side of the 
building—or a grand total of 952 which is the figure that should be compared to 
the total of 1,805 that would be provided in the west terrace. 

Mr. Haskell indicates that a space gain of 229,000 square feet could be achieved 
through construction of additional terrace levels on the west, as compared to 
approximately 50,000 square feet to be gained on the east front. This is entirely 
an erroneous comparison. In the case of the west terraces, the 229,000 square 
feet represent gross area, whereas the 50,000 square feet on the east front 
extension represent net primary and secondary space. The actual gross area 
to be gained by the east front extension is approximately 100,000 square feet—so 
that Mr. Haskell’s comparison of five times as great a gain of space in this respect 
is erroneous. Moreover, a substantial part of the space that would be gained 
in the terraces would be space unsuitable for office, committee, or other preferred 
use, and would be suitable only for storage use and the housing of mechanical 
equipment. 

Mr. Haskell, in his discussion of improvement of corridor conditions under the 
east front extension, stresses the inadequacy of the same, notwithstanding that 
the present plan would provide, in addition to a private through corridor on the 
gallery floor, a through corridor on the principal floor, and that the only part 
of the principal floor corridor which need be used by the public would be the 
comparatively small area at the east central entrance to this floor. 

Mr. Haskell stated “we have heard described some entirely fictitious stones 
weighing as much as 60 pounds * * *.” This statement is contrary to fact. 
The term “fictitious” is totally unwarranted, as the photographs presented to the 
Senate Committee on Public Works at the hearings will fully bear out. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
[Press release issued by the Architect of the Capitol, Friday, February 21, 1958] 


The Commission for Extension of the United States Capitol, composed of 
Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives, Chairman, Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate, Hon. William F. Knowland, minority 
leader of the Senate, Hon. Joseph W. Martin, minority leader of the House of 
Representatives, and Hon. J. George Stewart, Architect of the Capitol, at a 
meeting, today, February 21, 1958, acting under authority of Public Law 242, 
84th Congress, as amended by Public Law 406, 84th Congress, directed the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to proceed with the extension of the east central front of the 
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United States Capitol, including the letting of contracts and all other necessary 
items, in accordance with the provisions of those acts and in accordance with 
preliminary plans prepared by the Architect of the Capitol, his associates and 
consultants, for such purpose. The estimated cost of the construction work 
approved today is $10,100,000. The front line of the central steps, as extended, 
will be 40 feet behind the front line of the steps of the House and Senate wings. 
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